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Marx, Disciple and Adversary 
of Hegel 


By Hetmut KuHNn 


Helmut Kuhn, Ph.D. (University of Berlin) ’23, Privatdocent at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin from 1930 to 1937, is Professor of Philosophy in the College. 
He is the author of a full-length study of Hegel, Diz VOLLENDUNG DER 
KLASSISCHEN DEUTSCHEN AESTHETIK DURCH HEGEL (Berlin, 1931), and 
he has developed some phases of his relations with Marx in FREEDOM For- 
GOTTEN AND REMEMBERED (Chapel Hill, The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1943). 


;; 


RANGOIS MILLET’s celebrated painting “The Sower’’ evokes 

the idea of man as the son of the earth. The stride of the sower, 
we are made to feel, is in tune with the rhythm of the seasons. 
There is an eternal recurrence of all things, and this present autumn 
is only a beat in the grandiose monotony of nature’s song. As this 
autumn is like all autumns past and future, so this sower is his own 
ancestors and his own children. By scattering the seed into the open 
furrows he weaves the chain of the generations of men into the 
chain of the recurrent summers. The sun, retreating and approach- 
ing between solstice and equinox, the sower coming and going across 
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the dark wave of the soil, and the fertile earth—these three belong 
together. 

Man, however, is also a son of history. His life vibrates still in 
another rhythm than the repetitive one of the revolving earth. 
Willy-nilly he is an actor in the drama in which empires rise and 
fall. To belong to history is for us, the children of a complex civili- 
zation, so obtrusive a fact that we tend to forget our indebtedness 
to the quiet order of the seasons. For the rhythm of history is any- 
thing but quiet. Day after day we read our newspapers. Hegel 
called this our “realistic morning blessing.” So we become aware of 
changes taking place and things going on all the time. Nobody can 
tell in advance what precisely will happen. Not unreasonably we feel 
that one of these days an event might happen which would destroy 
most of the things we care for. Yet we shall have to let it happen. 

It is not surprising that we tend to conceive of history as an 
irresistible power. It is like a gale and our life like a frail barge. 
Our ancestors believed that this gale blew out of God’s mouth, and 
we need only spread our sails to be driven into the port of pros- 
perity and happiness. We, less confident, wonder whether perchance 
the high wind blows in the direction of a treacherous cliff. 

On second thought, however, we must correct this idea of history 
as an external power. A fanatical movement rises, led by an irre- 
sponsible Fuehrer. This is in fact like witnessing the eruption of a 
volcano. But the resemblance is a superficial one. The cause of this 
historical eruption is not hidden from us beneath the crust of the 
earth. It is very near, very familiar to us. We carry it in ourselves. 
The violent outburst is the magnified likeness of those upheavals of 
pride and despair which every day and almost every hour threaten 
the precarious equilibrium in our minds. 

A soldier returns from a lost war into his broken country. If 
some word of compassion should reach him now, he might learn to 
look upon his afflictions as a trial and an opportunity for a victory 
greater than any military triumph. But no such word is forthcom- 
ing. So bitterness and despair grow unchecked, in him and those 
like him. Then one day a genius of resentment will stand up, and 
under his incantations the many little sparks of hatred will go up 
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in one colossal conflagration. Gales of history, we say, inviting 
self-pity. Actually our plight is worse and also less worthy of com- 
miseration. Our little breath mingles with the great breath. We 
blow and are blown. The demonic powers at large have their hab- 
itat in us. 

History is in us. The works of peace, flourishing cities, hamming 
workshops, waving cornfields reveal the peace in man’s mind. The 
ruins of war reveal his broken faith. Trying to discern God’s foot- 
prints in history, we must not look for spectacular evidence. God 
sets His feet on the most impressionable ground: the human heart. 

The Marxist movement had been steadily swelling since the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century till it finally celebrated a sombre tri- 
umph in the victory of the Bolsheviks in 1917—the bloodiest of all 
revolutions. After its victory in Russia, Communism has changed 
its practice though not its theory. The movement, whose aim con- 
tinues to be the revolutionary overthrow of capitalism all over the 
world, is now controlled by the totalitarian government of the 
greatest military power of the globe. 


There is enough of the spectacular in all that. But in order to 
understand this grand spectacle we must interpret it as the exter- 
nalization of an inner drama. 

2. 

Man is a son of history. He moves and has his being in the flow 
of affairs through which the destiny of his race unfolds. In stating 
this we almost automatically remember Hegel. For in his philos- 
ophy the idea of the historical nature of man is expressed with un- 
precedented force. Even before developing the astounding language 
in which he couched his mature thought he discovered a pattern of 
events which made external history transparent. Once we have 
grasped the pattern, we can read the outer events as an externaliza- 
tion of the history of the mind. Historical events are seen as a 
progressive alternation of antagonism or estrangement and recon- 
ciliation. Strife and tension is followed by harmony, which may 
break asunder into fresh contrasts until a consummate and lasting 


harmony is reached. This dynamic pattern of history is called 
dialectic. 
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The coming of Christ is for Hegel the event which reveals the 
rhythm of history with greatest clarity. The condition of the Jewish 
people previous to Christ’s advent prefigures complete estrange- 
ment. The mind of man is like a house divided against itself. God 
is present only under the forbidding aspect of the lawgiver. He 
hides behind an array of commandments: thou shalt, or thou shall 
not. Confronted with this stern law, man alternates between self- 
righteousness and dejection, pride and self-abasement. He lives in 
alienation from his God and so from himself. 

Christ comes, and through Him the healing power of life, love, 
begins its work. Where the law set the antagonism of the constrain- 
ing demand and the recalcitrant will, love brings spontaneous crea- 
tion, effortless unity, and the reconciliation of discord into divine 
harmony. The fruit of this overcoming of the law by Christ’s love 
does not, Hegel thinks, end at once strife and war. The principle 
of strife is vanquished. Truth—the truth of God’s love—is firmly 
established in the heart of man, or rather, in the hearts of some 
men. But to develop and work out this truth into social and political 
institutions, works of art, and concepts of science and philosophy, 
further centuries and millenniums are needed. 

Hegel did not presume to predict the future. But apparently he 
regarded his own time as one of advanced maturity. The world’s 
history had passed through its great revolutions, and the meaning 
of the Incarnation (which is also the meaning of all reality), so 
Hegel thought, had at long last been deciphered by his dialectical 
philosophy. 

The cleavage which Christ came to reconcile is not an historical 
event that can be marked on the calendar. The wound awaiting this 
healer is in every heart at every time, and the history of this sick- 
ness and this cure, the Heilsgeschichte, is neither identical with, nor 
unrelated to, political-cultural history. Hegel identifies the two his- 
tories. In so doing he sheds much light on history as the externaliza- 
tion of an inner drama. But he also imperils the eternal significance 
of the mysteries of Incarnation and Atonement. He secularizes 

(i.e., translates from spiritual into temporal terms) a basic Chris- 
tian truth. Karl Marx, a disciple but also an apostate from the 
master’s teachings, carries this process a long step further. 
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3. 


Marx borrows from Hegel the dialectical pattern—the alterna- 
tion of conflict and harmony. But he radically changes the meaning 
of this dialectical movement by replacing Hegel’s idea of man with 
a very different conception of human nature. Hegel makes man 
stand on his head, Marx judges, and he, Marx, is to put him back 
on his feet. According to Hegel, man’s fundamental problems con- 
cern his mind or his consciousness. By virtue of being at peace with 
himself he is in a position to build a peaceful society. Marx reverses 
this order. For him the social-economic problems are fundamental. 
After man has achieved social justice and the needs of his body are 
filled, the ideas in his mind will become orderly. Our intellectual 
life is merely a superstructure. It rests upon a social-economic 
reality and faithfully reflects this underlying substance. The ideas 
of the feudal lord reflect the feudal order of society (which is ac- 
tually an artificial disorder), and the class struggle in capitalistic 
society has its counterpart in the peculiar confusion of the bour- 
geois mind. 

As the social-economic life is man’s real life, so the spring of the 
dialectic movement of history must be sought here. Looking around 
him, Marx saw nothing of the growing harmony which Hegel hope- 
fully discerned. Instead he found the present era disrupted by a 
mortal conflict. The condition of our society suffering the last de- 
gree of alienation he painstakingly analyzes under the name of 
Capitalism. Capitalism denotes for him also a spiritual misery, but 
one that is caused by social-economic conditions and which, there- 
fore, can be cured only by social-political action. 

Capitalism as a state of society is characterized by the prevalence 
of one particular type of property—capital or money. In capitalistic 
society all things tend to take on the character of a commodity. The 
soil, all natural resources, and even art, religion, science—every- 
thing can be sold and bought. There are no longer caste distinc- 
tions. The one distinction which counts is ownership. The owner 
of capital owns virtually everything and enjoys all privileges, 
whereas those who do not own capital—the overwhelming majority 
—have no privileges. They must be content to exist. 
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Capitalism, in the Marxist view, is unique only in the sense that 
it is the end-product and consummation of an evil which, by an 
inexorable law, has been growing throughout history. The root of 
this evil is private property. Man works. Through work he sub- 
jects the earth to his use and makes himself at home in the world. 
In working and producing he contrives an ever more highly devel- 
oped set of instruments. These instruments, together with the 


natural resources required for production, are called ‘“‘means of | 


production.” The life of the society depends on its means of pro- 
duction. Private property, as a social institution, is a device by 
which one part of society monopolizes the sources of life for all 
and so wins control over society. With the introduction of private 
property history becomes one continuous class struggle. The prop- 
erty-owning class tries to perpetuate its strangle-hold on society by 
founding the state and by decking out its brutal power with the 
trappings of public service and patriotism. But though the odds 
are against the underprivileged class, it too has its weapons. His- 
tory itself is on its side. 

Every society, Marx teaches, produces, along with its own means 
of subsistence, its own grave-diggers. Thanks to human ingenuity, 
continually new instruments and methods are discovered and the 
“means of production” change their nature. The class which con- 
trols the new means of production will eventually overthrow the 
existing order and become a new ruling class. So history moves 
from revolution to revolution until the stage of capitalist society is 
reached. Invention and the development of fresh tools continue. 
But this dynamic advance has now merely the effect of reducing the 
number of capitalists and of sharpening the social conflict without 
producing another prospective ruling class. In the antagonism of 
capitalists and proletarians the principle of private property has 
done its worst, and no development beyond this point is possible. 
Stripped of all its former excuses its ugly reality stands revealed. 
The capitalist is nothing but an unproductive owner. The prole- 
tarian is nothing but a disinherited producer. 

That everything becomes a commodity is the expression of man’s 
alienation from his own nature in capitalistic society. The victim 
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of this dehumanization of human society is the proletarian. He 
owns nothing but his own working power, which he sells against 
wages. But the level of wages is continually kept at a minimum by 
economic laws which, in the Marxist view, are the counterpart in 
economics to the laws of mathematical physics. The proletarian 
suffers the misery of capitalist society as his personal misery in a 
life deprived of hope, contentment, and meaning. In him man him- 
self suffers degradation to a commodity. 

The uttermost conflict must bring about a crisis which is to be 
followed by a final conciliation. The Savior, for Marx, is not Christ, 
but the proletarian. The means of salvation is not sacrificial love, 
but the revolution which, by abolishing private property, ends all 
revolutions. The proletarian, in gaining control over society, does 
not establish a new class rule. Through him, man himself, an equal 
among equals, becomes master of his destiny. Then only the real 
history of mankind will begin. The kingdom which Marx preaches 
is of this world. It is to begin with the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat and it will be perfected in the communist society whose great 
principle reads: From every one according to his ability, to every- 
one according to his need. Those, however, who continue to preach 
a Kingdom which is not of this world, drug their fellowmen with 
an opiate. Since they are unwilling to allay real hunger with real 
bread, they talk of a vale of sorrows, promising a heavenly bread 
in the hereafter. There can be no accord between the Sermon on 
the Mount and the teachings of Marx. In Marx the secularization 
of the Christian idea of salvation is complete. Communism prom- 
ises a terrestrial Jerusalem and looks upon Soviet Russia as the 
first-fruits of the new Garden of Eden. 

“These two things kill the soul: despair and misguided hope,” 
St. Augustine wrote. As Fascism is the outgrowth of despair, so 
Communism springs from misguided hope. There is no cure for 
these two great evils except in true hope. But hope can not be with- 
out faith, and both are perfected in love. The success of Marxism 
is due to the failure of the masters of modern industrial society to 
take to heart, let alone to fulfill, the First Commandment. 
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Fort Frederica National Monument 


By CuHares H. FarrBANKS 


Charles H. Fairbanks, A.B. (Chicago) ’39, is Custodian of Fort Frederica 
National Monument, St. Simons Island, Georgia. After extensive archae- 
ological field work in several states, Mr. Fairbanks joined the National Park 
Service and from 1938 to 1943 was stationed at Ocmulgee National Monu- 
ment, Macon, Georgia. 


ORT FREDERICA, designed as the southern bastion for the Eng- 

lish offensive and defensive action against Spain, was England’s 
most important fortification in what is now the southeastern part of 
the United States. Spain had originally claimed all the southern 
coasts and had established a chain of missions along them. Her pur- 
pose was to convert the Indians and to organize them as friendly 
allies on her northern frontier. Spain needed to keep a firm grip 
on these southern coasts if she was to protect her treasure fleet on 
its yearly return trip from Central America through the Bahama 
Channel. The great Castillo de San Marcos at St. Augustine was 
the pivot of Spanish defenses. England built Fort Frederica as a 
partial answer to its challenge. 

James Edward Oglethorpe had established the colony of Georgia 
in 1732 primarily as a “buffer state” against Spain to protect the 
northern colonies. His first inspection trip to the new colony de- 
cided him to build his principal fortification on the banks of the 
Frederica River on the western shore of St. Simons Island. Here 
the river turned, so that the fort could command both the north 
and south approaches, and any enemy would be unable to fire while 
the guns of the fort still bore on the advancing ships. That the spot 
was somewhat south of the legal border of Georgia did not bother 
him, as it was by far the best tactical position on the whole coast. 
Here he could build his base and at the same time block the inland 
waterway. 

The colonists arrived at Frederica in February 1736, and im- 
mediately began work on the fortifications. The fort was square 
with four projecting corner bastions for the placing of the bigger 
guns. These guns were only twelve-pounders with a range of a half- 
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mile but, of course, the Spanish had nothing much better. The fort 
was protected by a moat and wooden palisades. In one corner of 
the fort was the magazine. Inside was the usual court or parade, 
surrounded by buildings of tabby and brick. The largest of these 
contained the storehouse, courtroom, and chapel. Later a ravelin 
was added on the river side and equipped with eighteen-pounder 
cannon. 

To the north of the fort was the parade ground and another 
powder magazine. To the south were the guardhouse and the public 
docks. From the center of the fort the main street of the town ran 
due east to the gatehouse and drawbridge spanning the town moat. 
The town was divided into a north and a south tithing ward with 
cross streets lined with lime trees and pomegranates. It must have 
been a charming spot, shaded by century-old live oaks, and most 
of the colonists seem to have enjoyed the location. 

At the north side of the town, within easy reach of the ramparts, 
were the barracks. When they were completed, Oglethorpe brought 
over a regiment of British regulars. These, with the Rangers, the 
Marine Regiment of Boatman, and some Indian scouts, formed the 
garrison of the southern outpost. Of course, all men of the colony 
were called for military duty as occasion required. 

Outside the town rampart and moat garden plots were laid out 
for each family and a small graveyard started. The military road 
wound from the Frederica gate south to Fort St. Simons, which 
was designed to protect the entrance to the harbor. 

As time went on and the number of colonists increased, the de- 
fenses were strengthened until Frederica became a real bastion for 
defense. From here Oglethorpe journeyed to the Creek towns in 
western Georgia to cement an alliance with them against Spain. 
When the War of Jenkins’s Ear broke out in 1739, Frederica was 
the base for the first attack on St. Augustine. Nothing much was 
gained from this expedition, and then the Spanish counterattacked. 

The Spanish fleet of about fifty vessels and 3000 men arrived 
early in July 1742, and after successfully passing Fort St. Simons, 
landed at Gascoigne Bluff. Oglethorpe abandoned the now useless 
Fort St. Simons and concentrated his forces of only 900 men at 
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Frederica. When the Spanish attacked, the men of Frederica | 
marched out to meet them and fought the three battles of July 7, 
1742, culminating in the defeat of the Spanish at the battle of 
Bloody Marsh. Oglethorpe’s attempted surprise attack on the 
Spanish, who had taken over Fort St. Simons, was abandoned when 
a French volunteer prematurely fired a musket and deserted into the 
Spanish lines. This desertion was seized on by General Oglethorpe 
as the pretext for a letter to the Frenchman which succeeded in con.- | 
vincing the Spanish commanders that not only did he have larger 
forces but that the English fleet was on the way with help. The 
Spanish gave up their invasion of St. Simons in confusion, and ff 
Frederica had fulfilled its destiny. 

The British later followed the Spanish to St. Augustine, but again 
failed to make an impression on that stronghold. Feverishly the 
colonists prepared the defenses of Frederica for another Spanish 
attack. The year 1743 was probably the busiest and most pros- 
perous for the town, with a thousand civilians and most of the Regi- 
ment there. But the expected attack failed to materialize, and it} 
was soon evident that the Spanish were not coming back. Frederica, } 
once built, had been so well placed and the men defending her so 
well trained to seize every advantage, that Spain could not destroy 
the position without a more determined attack than she could mount 
at that time. 

So the citadel and town of Frederica never actually withstood f 
attack or siege. Fort St. Simons had bravely withstood Spanish 
guns and been abandoned only when its mission had been fulfilled, 
and it was no longer possible to hold two forts on the island. As a 
battle scene, either Fort St. Simons or Bloody Marsh may be a more 
thrilling spot; but at Frederica the ghosts of British colonists, red- 
coated regulars of the Regiment, lean Rangers, and kilted Scots 
from Darien haunt the shade of the live oaks hung with Spanish 
moss. 

Frederica, as the base of British operations, was the key to Eng- 
land’s successful colonization of Georgia. Here was played out not 
only the military pageant of the colony but the myriad activities 
that probably contributed just as much to its permanency. Here 
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visited Coosapoonakeesa, or Mary Musgrove, the Indian woman 
who aligned the powerful Creek Confederacy on the side of Eng- 
land. Here Charles and John Wesley labored for the spiritual wel- 
fare of their parish. In the Frederica burying ground Charles 
Wesley preached, for a servant of William Horton, the first burial 
service of his ministry. Just outside the town John Wesley erected 
the house that was to shelter the meetings of the Holy Club. And 
somewhere in the ruins of the fort lie the remains of the first chapel 
of the infant town. In the barracks, Christian Prieber, ““Prime Min- 
ister of Paradise,” as he called himself, was imprisoned for preach- 
ing democratic ideas to the Cherokee and Creek. 

When Frederica had successfully withstood the Spanish invasion 
and her job was done, she was soon abandoned. Oglethorpe re- 
turned to England in the year following the battle of Bloody Marsh 
and the Regiment was soon withdrawn. The civilians who had 
made up the town soon followed the soldiers or went out to found 
plantations in the country now safe from attack. Unused and un- 
inhabited, the tabby buildings of Frederica soon came to be used as 
a convenient quarry for the farmers of the island. The English 
bricks also were in great demand for chimneys and even walks. By 
the middle of the nineteenth century Frederica was already a pic- 
turesque ruin. 

It was not until the beginning of the twentieth century that any 
interest was shown in preserving this outpost of England’s colonial 
expansion. The Georgia Society of Colonial Dames of America 
acquired the only standing building of the fort and did some badly- 
needed repair and stabilization. The one remaining cannon barrel 
was also saved and an interest aroused in the ruins. The movement 
to preserve Fort Frederica culminated in the formation of the Fort 
Frederica Association under the leadership of Judge and Mrs. S. 
Price Gilbert. Funds were raised and the land purchased for dona- 
tion to the people of the United States. 

In August 1945 the area was proclaimed Fort Frederica National 
Monument under the National Park Service, which was charged 
with the preservation of the remains and with the providing of 
facilities for their enjoyment by the people of the country. In 
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March 1947 the area was formally dedicated by Secretary of the 
Interior Julius A. Krug, and plans were made to develop and protect 
the colonial site. 

In May and June 1947 the first excavation work was begun to 
uncover the remains of the town. Only one building of the fort and 
one part of the barracks were still standing. But preliminary clean- 
ing of brush and refuse indicated that much material was hidden 
under the ground. 


The first digging was directed toward discovering whether the 
area just outside the town moat and rampart had really been gar- 
dens for the townspeople. Trenches were dug through this area 
and no colonial remains were found. The museum for the display 
of Frederica relics could thus be built there without damaging 
the site. 

The most exciting work was the beginning of the clearing of: the 
barracks. Unfortunately, funds allowed only one month’s work on 
this ruin, but the rewards were truly great and it is certain that as 
soon as digging is again possible a great deal of material will be 
recovered. 


From colonial sources we knew only that the barracks had been 
made of tabby, were ninety feet square, and had served as a prison 
for the Spanish captured at Bloody Marsh. The area was over- 
grown with brush and vines, so that no clear idea of the ground 
plan could be formed. As soon as this brush was cleared away, the 
standing ruin was found to be in the middle of the north side of a 
square ridge with a depressed central portion. The assumption was 
that the barracks had been in the form of a hollow square, the de- 
pressed part being the courtyard. The standing ruin appeared to 
be the sallyport, or entrance into the court. 


Digging was begun at the northwest corner, and immediately 
fallen tabby walls were uncovered. As the upper surface of these 
fallen walls was cleared, the excavation moved forward until the 
upright foundations were found. Soon the entire northeast corner 
of the barracks was exposed. The foundations were largely intact, 
but large sections of the walls themselves were missing, probably 
as a result of past quarrying operations. Where these sections of 
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the walls were missing it was possible to dig down to the colonial 
floors. These were found to have been dirt floors, into which had 
been trodden all the refuse of a busy barracks. Evidently there was 
no such thing as modern rigid military inspections, as the floors 
were packed with fragments of broken bottles, dishes, split animal 
bones from the daily meals, and all the broken and lost objects that 
throw so much light on the daily activities of the times. 

On two sides of one cross wall were the remains of small brick 
fireplaces with tabby hearths, and there the occupational refuse was 
especially heavy. The most common things were pieces of broken 
bottles, with pieces of animal bones and broken dishes a close second. 
Occasionally other objects, dropped or discarded by the soldiers, 
were found, which round out the picture of their daily life. Several 
pocket knives of the folding type are quite modern in appearance. 
One is about six inches long with a curved handle, while another is 
| straight and rectangular, suggesting that it may have been an old- 
fashioned straight razor. Blades of straight knives were found and 
two parts of spoons, one brass and the other pewter. The brass 
spoon handle is stamped with the broad arrow that has for so long 
marked British Army supplies. 

No forks were found, and that suggests that they were not in 
common use at the time. Only one coin was recovered, an English 
penny of George II, dated 1738. It was in very good condition, as 
were most objects of copper and brass. Brass buckles, a few brass 
or copper buttons, one silver button, were about the only articles 
of clothing. A copper ferule seems to be a ramrod tip, as it is the 
same size as the majority of musket balls found. The muskets of 
that time were heavy pieces, for the bullets were about .75 caliber, 
or three-quarters of an inch in diameter. Several pieces of muskets 
were found including battery, hammer, and parts of a barrel. No 
whole musket was recovered. In fact, all the material found was 
broken or damaged in some way. The life of that time was too 
frugal to allow the colonists to discard any usable items. 


The most exciting thing found on the barracks floor was a brass 
escutcheon from a piece of military equipment. It is shield-shaped, 
slightly curved, and on the back has a screw for attachment. On 
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the front is engraved “Ct Wm Horton 97.” The archaeologist 
expects rarely to find objects that can be identified with specific his- 
torical figures; rather he plans to discover those objects of anony- 
mous daily life that in their humble way recreate the past. So it was 
unusual luck to find an object that could be identified with an indi- 
vidual, especially with a man so well known. 

Horton was a man of considerable means who brought a number 
of servants with him to the colony and settled on Jekyll Island, 
where he built one of the largest barns in the country and Georgia’s 
first brewery. He was in command of Frederica after Oglethorpe 
returned to England in 1743, and was one of the most respected 
men in the colony. How his name-plate happened to be found on 
the barracks floor we shall never know. Perhaps he discarded it 
upon advancing from captain to major. 

It is tempting to speculate that the other ruins of Frederica hold 
equally interesting relics of the men and women who lived, preached, 
and fought there. Perhaps something that once belonged to General 
Oglethorpe will come to light, or some object associated with the 
Wesley brothers. At any rate we do know that Frederica has many 
interesting stories locked away in its ruined walls, and that further 


delving will bring them to the eyes of modern Americans. Thus 
archaeological and historical research will combine to recreate the 
nostalgic atmosphere of the long-dead town of Frederica, and to 
some extent make it live again in modern times. 





The Mountains and My Grief 
By JAMEs E. WaRREN, JR. 


Voyant ces montes de veue ainsi lointaine, 
Je les compare a mon long desplaisir. 
MELLIN DE SAINT-GELAIS 


The mountains that I love are small and blue. 
Ancient are they, their ridges worn with rain. 
I cannot quite recall when first they grew 
Upon my mind. Nor can I say when pain 


First reared its peaks above the northern rim 
Of my young heart. Time tumbled leaf by leaf. 
But still they brooded there, distant and dim 
With misty hopes—the mountains and my grief. 


Of late I sought the mountains, found them home, 
And I have walked among the wonders there: 
Brief trout that flirt in sunlight, swerve in foam; 
Slim lizards whispering of the ages sere; 


Blue evenings on the waters of Seed Lake; 
Seed Lake at morning; and the mist that gropes 
Across the red clay banks; the wind that breaks 
The news of April slowly up the slopes 


Remembering still how the small winter came 
And slept with them; and weather that bends down 
The boughs of summer stars that bloom and flame 
Wilder and brighter than they do in town. 


But I have walked where, range and sullen range, 
The summits of my sorrows gloom and throng, 
And found no stirring and no season’s change, 

No stars, no mornings. Sick for light and song, 


I call and through the lakeless valleys start 
Faint echoes waking to a weary fever 

The hot perpetual evenings of the heart. 
And no voice is. And night comes on forever. 





An American Sainte-Beuve: 


Gamaliel Bradford 


By Juvia CoLyieR Harris 


Mrs. Julia Collier Harris, who has enjoyed a wide acquaintance with Ameri- 
can authors, during her husband’s, Julian Harris’s, ownership of the CoLuM- 
BUS ENQUIRER-SUN carried on a cordial correspondence with the biographer 
and critic Gamaliel Bradford. 


LITTLE MORE than a year before his death, on the 11th of April, 
1932, I had a letter from Mr. Bradford in which the follow- 
ing paragraph occurred: 


“T am good for nothing but work, and for very little of that, 
but I manage to struggle along somehow, always saying to my- 
self that it is time to stop and be silent with dignity. But some- 
how the rich and vast variety of human subjects crowds in upon 
me so that I cannot let it alone, and I suppose I never shall, as 
long as the typewriter and I hold together and can be made to 
pound ahead somehow.” 


At this time he was working on his last book, Saints and Sinners, 
which appeared shortly before his death and whose composition was 
to bring to a close a literary life extending over nearly forty years, 
a life handicapped throughout by extremely delicate health. Indeed, 
if ever a career exemplified the triumph of a tireless spirit over 
bodily ills, it was that of Gamaliel Bradford. He was never strong 
enough to do more than two hours of continuous work daily, yet he 
wrote more than a dozen volumes of the best biography of the 
present era. He fills a niche in American letters similar to that of 
Sainte-Beuve in France, and it is likely that his “psychographs,” as 
he calls them, of famous men and women, will remain as the best 
models of that type of work in our literature. 

Mr. Bradford gave the clue to his immense capacity for research 
and composition, in spite of ill health, in the paragraph which I have 
just quoted from one of the numerous letters that I received from 
him over a period of six years. It was his keen interest in the “rich 
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and vast variety of human subjects,” his unflagging curiosity about 
human motivation, that compelled him and his typewriter to “hold 
together,” as he picturesquely put it, up to the age of sixty-eight 
years. In addition to the scores of psychographical sketches, the 
lengthy biographies of Darwin, Lee, and Moody, and the interest- 
ing autobiographical work, Life and I, all of which are widely 
known, Mr. Bradford wrote eight novels, two thousand poems, and 
several plays. His Journal and his Letters were published posthu- 
mously. He was as well acquainted with the French language and lit- 
erature as with his own, and he acknowledged Sainte-Beuve and 
Scherer as his masters. Of the latter he once wrote in reply to a let- 
ter from me, asking for advice about the study of French criticism: 


[Edmond Scherer] ‘‘meant a great deal to me for a good 
many years, and his ten volumes of Etudes sur la Littérature 
contemporaine contain a variety of searching and suggestive 
critical articles on all sorts of subjects. I knew him personally 
and corresponded with him for a number of years, and there- 
fore got more out of his work than a more general reader 
would. On philosophical and especially on historical subjects 


he is very sound and very illuminating, but his literary views 
and standards are somewhat more conventional. . . . 

Gaston Boissier is peculiarly delightful to me, because I love 
everything that deals with the classics, and that is what he 
mainly writes about. His singular largeness and breadth of 
sympathy and understanding appeal to me very much, and I 
think that with Sainte-Beuve and Lemaitre he is more the model 
of what I am trying to do than anyone else. But his Latin sub- 
jects might not interest you. The best of them, I think, are the 
Ciceron et Ses Amis, a most wonderfully human book, the 
Promenades Archéologiques, and the Religion Romaine. ... 

“T wonder if you know Lemaitre’s Impressions de Théatre, 
in my opinion much better than Les Contemporains, in fact 
altogether the best of his work, except the monographs on 
Fénélon and Chateaubriand. 

“The recent French drama has long been my delight, and I 
cannot imagine a greater pleasure than seeing it produced by 
French actors, a pleasure that I shall never have in this world. 
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... My special joy is Flers and Caillevet, who constantly recall 
Meilhac and Halévy.” 


Again Mr. Bradford writes of his interest in French literature in 
a letter dated October 9, 1927, thanking me for some little verses 


of my own, adaptations from the French of Paul Verlaine: 


“TI liked your Verlaine translations. I have never had the 
patience for translation myself. I have never yet read or seen 
translations from any language that pleased or satisfied me as 
translations, though sometimes they have value as original 
poetry. The whole business of translation seems to me a hope- 
less Titanic wrestle with the impossible. One can only suggest, 
but sometimes suggestion goes a long way, and that it seems to 
me you attain, getting into your color and rhythm something 
of the charm which is as peculiar in French poetry as the color 
of Corot is in French painting. I have come to love French 
verse with a singular and haunting zest. I suppose it can never 
have for me the magic of the decided rhythms of Catullus, or 
Heine, or Shakespeare or Shelley. But the charm is that it is 
so utterly different. The lyrics of Hugo, of Musset, of Ver- 
laine; the surging, sparkling Alexandrines of Leconte de Lisle; 
the splendid verse climaxes of Lamartine, or, perhaps, dearest 
of all to me the subtle delicate, dreary suggestion of Ste-Beuve, 
all give you something that English and German verse never 
quite get.” 


Of his own verse, Mr. Bradford wrote me in a letter of Sep- 
tember 22, 1927: 


“T was very glad to see that you were interested enough to 
reprint in the Enquirer-Sun my little poem from the Woman’s 
Home Companion. Making little songs like that is one of my 
favorite recreations and I know few more exquisite. Some day 
I think I will send you my two volumes of verses. They are 
slight affairs but some things in them might amuse you. In my 
wakeful hours, of which I have too many, I amuse myself with 
rhymes, and I have now accumulated somewhere near two thou- 
sand such trifles as the ‘Wanderer’, some much worse and some 
a good deal better. I used to find it impossible to get anyone 
to print them for love or money. Now, such is the magic of 
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even an insignificant name, there are editors who are foolish 
enough to pay good money for them.” 


But to go back to my brief account of Mr. Bradford’s life: With 
the exception of three years of residence in Europe when he was a 
young man, and another year abroad, following his marriage, Mr. 
Bradford passed his entire life in the town of his birth, Wellesley 
Hills, Massachusetts. He was eighth in direct descent from Gov- 
ernor Bradford of Plymouth Colony and was a New Englander of 
the New Englanders, yet he wrote one of the most charming and 
sympathetic of the many studies of Robert E. Lee, a biography 
thoroughly authentic and fully documented, which has been as en- 
thusiastically accepted and recommended by Southern readers and 
even by Southern patriotic societies as by Yankee admirers of the 
great Virginian—an achievement which I believe is unique in Amer- 
ican letters. 

General Lee was his beau-ideal, an exemplar, in his opinion, of the 
finest, the most distinguished of human traits. Yet the Bradford 
study of Lee presents a rounded human being, not a tin god whose 
flawlessness renders him null and void. This ability to humanize 
his subjects, no matter what their type, was one of Mr. Bradford’s 
salient traits. His vast researches, his scholarly equipment, his read- 
ing in almost every department of ancient and modern literature 
did not convert him into a pedant. He could interpret just as sym- 
pathetically the motives of those “damaged souls” of whom he 
wrote so skillfully (among them Aaron Burr and John Randolph), 
as those of that all too conventional brace of individuals in the 
volume entitled The Quick and the Dead, Coolidge and Henry Ford. 
Of this book he wrote me in a letter of February 2, 1930: 


“Tt is an interesting undertaking, but enormously difficult, 
perhaps too difficult for my age and infirmities, but I like a 
struggle, after all. Indeed I am hardly accustomed to living 
any other way.” 


It must have been “enormously difficult” to humanize Coolidge 
and Ford. I cannot believe types such as these two could have af- 
forded Mr. Bradford as much pleasure in study and handling as 
others richer in the juices of good and evil or complicated by the 
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quirks and twists of genius. Indeed he intimates as much in a letter 
of December 21, 1928, in which he refers to the subjects in his 
Daughters of Eve: 


[They are] “mainly somewhat dubious characters, and 
mainly French, but vastly amusing, Ninon de Lenclos, Madame 
de Maintenon, Madame Guyon, Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, 
Catherine the Great, George Sand, Sarah Bernhardt. My! but 
they were a gay lot, if only I can interpret them with adequate 
gayety. ... The work to be done on them is simply enormous, 
enough to discourage a young and well man, let alone a totter- 
ing invalid, who is merely seeking diversion, while he totters 
into his grave!” 


In a letter of November 1927 he declares his life of Moody, the 
evangelist, to be his best book, “‘that one,” says he ‘which has most 
of my own thought and life in it, more even than my life of Darwin.” 
And he remarks that at one time he contemplated composing a 
psychograph of Henry Ward Beecher and actually did a good deal 
of research on the subject, but gave it up finally because, said he, 
“it was not a personality which I could portray with any sort of 
sympathetic effect. For in Beecher there was something totally dif- 
ferent from the bold, frank, if crude religiosity of a Moody.” And 
he adds that “Beecher’s face kills him for me, anyway.” I have 
wondered why Mr. Bradford did not handle Beecher in his studies 
of “damaged souls,” but perhaps he thought Beecher’s soul was 
more hollow than damaged. However, I have no authority for 
this surmise. 

The term “psychography” which Mr. Bradford applies to his 
biographical work was taken, he says, from Professor Saintsbury, 
who uses it in writing about the work of Sainte-Beuve. Mr. Brad- 
ford says psychography differs from psychology in that the latter 
does not deal primarily with individuals, but with general principles, 
and uses individuals only for the discovery, development, and illus- 
tration of principles. The opening chapter of 4 Naturalist of Souls 
deals with the art of psychography and makes very interesting 
reading. 

Mr. Bradford’s style shows the French influence in its clarity, 
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terseness, directness, and ease. Often it is delightfully dry and witty. 
It is always urbane and it suggests a personality of tact and grace. 
Because of these sterling qualities his biographic studies attract the 
intelligent reader and successfully rival the type of gaudy, gossipy 
biography that is too frequently found on our bookshelves. It is 
likely, too, that the Bradford books will still be read after the other 
kind have lost their vogue, for Mr. Bradford was a scholar of dig- 
nity and integrity, who could be relied upon to respect facts and to 
interpret them with insight and shrewdness. 

Yet, playing about the substantial foundations of his work, illu- 
minating it and making it come alive, is a delightful sense of humor, 
oftentimes a sly, harmless malice, and always a reverence and com- 
passion for those sons of Adam or daughters of Eve who, when all 
is said and done, are but lonely, rather forlorn souls—tiny midges, 
resting insecurely and for a brief moment upon a whirling sphere, 
under vast, remote, indifferent heavens. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The handsome portrait of William J. Sasnett, a professor of Emory 
College at Oxford from 1849 to 1858, is discussed at large else- 
where in this issue of the QUARTERLY. It hangs in Theology 103. 
The following inscription is written in ink on the back of the canvas: 


“Painted by J. W. Wightman Jr. Sparta Georgia April 1848 
Etas 28.” 
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Heroes, Drudges, and 


W ord-catchers: 


Notes on Some English Lexicographers and Their 
Attitudes toward Language 


By JAMES SLEDD 


James Sledd, A.B. ’36, B.A. (Oxford) ’39, Ph.D. (Texas) ’47, is Assistant 
Professor of English at Duke University. With D. T. Starnes he is at work 
on a history of Tudor and Stuart English-Latin and Latin-English lexicons. 


” 


“DICTIONARY,” today, can be almost anything—from Hand’s 
Dictionary of Words and Idioms Associated with Judas Is- 
cariot to Hastings’ Dictionary of the Apostolic Church, from Crai- 
gie’s Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue to Hibben’s Diction- 
ary of the Chinook Jargon. Even if one speaks only of “English 
dictionaries,” he still has too large a field to plough; for there is a 
world of difference between Robert Cawdrey’s little Table Alpha- 
beticall of 1604, which began the series, and the bulky New Inter- 
national, which has, of course, not ended it. It will be a long time be- 
fore the whole story can be told how books like Murray’s dictionary 
or the latest Webster’s came to be, and how the makers of diction- 
aries have helped to shape the language which their books record. 


Whoever tells that story must begin with the days when a dic- 
tionary purely English was still unthought of, and when the very 
title Dictionarie was a novelty. The earliest English dictionaries, 
those of the seventeenth century, were, indeed, the heirs of a long 
tradition of foreign-language wordbooks, and the story of English 
lexicography for its first hundred and fifty years is largely the work- 
ing out of tendencies which were already present in the bilingual 
and polyglot dictionaries of Shakespeare’s day. One of these books 
which Shakespeare may have known, an English-Latin lexicon 
widely used when he was a schoolboy, is quaintly entitled the 
Alvearie, the “beehive” in which industrious students stored up the 
honey of their Latin reading; and in this Alvearie of John Baret 
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and in one of its chief sources, the Latin-English Dictionarie which 
Sir Thomas Elyot first published in 1538, one may see at work the 
two great forces of linguistic liberalism and reaction, whose inter- 
play is a guiding thread through the tangled history of our dic- 
tionaries. 

Sir Thomas set a fashion which dictionary-makers were long in 
giving up, the fashion of tinkering with the language. As a good 
patriot, he labored to enrich and strengthen the English vocabulary, 
so that it would be capable of expressing the ideas and aspirations 
of Renaissance man; and when English lacked a word which he felt 
was needed, he did not hesitate to take a foreign word and make it 
English. “I intended,” he said, “to augment our Englyshe tongue.” 
As a result, many new words appear in his Dictionarie, and the 
lexicographers who followed him took his example. A younger con- 
temporary could speak of him as the 


ryght worshipful knyght syr Thomas Eliot, which first in hys 
dictionarye as it were generallye searchinge oute the copye of 
oure language in all kynde of wordes and phrases, . . . hathe 
herebi declared the plentyfulness of our mother tounge ;* 


and a less charitable critic actually complained that he found in the 
Thesaurus of Elyot’s chief disciple, Thomas Cooper, ‘‘to much 
plentie of light, and new inckhorne termes.” It is very probable that 
Elyot, Cooper, and other makers of foreign-language dictionaries 
in the sixteenth century introduced or made current a good many 
new words or words previously but little known. 


The activity of these men was liberal, in the sense that they 
treated their language as a living thing whose growth they might 
stimulate and direct, and this attitude seems to have been wide- 
spread among the lexicographers of their day; but there were other 
scholars, equally patriotic, to whom the vitality and rowdiness of 
Elizabethan English were distressing. Unlike Sir Thomas Elyot, 
the purists looked on the influx of new words as a menace to the 
language; they hoped not so much to enrich the language as to 


‘Richard Sherry, A Treatise of Schemes and Tropes (1550), quoted by D. T. Starnes 
and Gertrude Noyes, The English Dictionary from Cawdrey to Johnson (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1946), p. 7. 
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subject it to rule and order, and to establish some arbitrary but 
powerful authority.that would stave off the linguistic chaos of 
which, somewhat unnecessarily, they were afraid. Typical of the 
opinions of this reactionary group are the verses contributed by 
Arthur Golding, whose translation of Ovid Shakespeare read, to 
Baret’s Alvearie in 1573. In these verses Golding uttered the moan 
that re-echoed for two hundred years—the lament that Englishmen 
had no authoritative grammar of their language; and he spoke out 
for spelling reform, the avoidance of new words from foreign lan- 
guages, and the establishment of an English Academy as a means 
to create or to discover, in English, the supposed virtues of perfect 
order, firm certainty, and grounded rules. 

Thus the lines were drawn for a battle which rages still among 
grammarians, and in which lexicographers could take part as late 
as the nineteenth century. The men who made the foreign-language 
dictionaries of Shakespeare’s day foreshadowed the accomplish- 
ments of their successors, the lexicographers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, not only in such details as the inclusion of 
dialectal words and slang and the giving of etymologies and syn- 
onyms; they and their fellows, such as Golding, already drew the 


distinction between the reactionary and the liberal in linguistic 
matters. 


In the sixteenth century, the liberal had somewhat the better of 
the fight: at least he could rejoice in the great expansion of the Eng- 
lish vocabulary to which the lexicographers contributed. So great 
was this expansion and so keen was the delight in the new words 
that good common people were sometimes bewildered. If they were 
to avoid the opposite dangers of muteness and malapropism, they 
must have a guide to the use of their own mother tongue, and it was 
precisely this need which the first purely English dictionaries set 
out to fill.? In his Table Alphabeticall, the earliest of these English 
works, Robert Cawdrey gave simple equivalents for hard words 
which had been adopted from foreign languages; he intended the 
little volume primarily for “Ladies, Gentlewomen, or any other 
vnskilfull persons.” It was followed in 1616 by a similar collection, 


2In the discussion of the hard-word dictionaries I follow Starnes and Noyes, of. cit., 
chapters ii-iv. 
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John Bullokar’s English Expositor, which made “the hard-word 
type of dictionary” temporarily dominant, and in 1623 by Henry 
Cockeram’s English Dictionarie, the first book to bear this now 
familiar title. Readers of Cockeram were enabled not only to un- 
derstand hard words: they could also display their knowledge in 
actual use; for Cockeram included a list of “vulgar words” of 
which he gave “more refined and elegant” synonyms. One had no 
longer to use a simple word like chidings; instead he could read 
Cockeram and speak of rixations, or even objurgations. The effect 
of such showing off was no doubt bad for individual speakers, but 
Cockeram and his colleagues, in their search for “elegant” terms, 
did help to add still further to the expanding vocabulary. 

As the seventeenth century wore on, however, and more and dif- 
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te ® ferent dictionaries made their appearance, the attitudes of English- 
3¢ men toward their language radically changed. The influence of 
h-B French “refinement,” the growth of science with its passion for 
ad 


clear order, the rise of a middle class anxious to be “polite,” the 
mistaken fear of linguistic decay which accompanied the developing 
interest in the history of language, the need of the schoolmaster for 
a law which he could lay down to pupils who now studied English 
as well as Latin in the schools—all these influences and many others 
weakened the linguistic liberals and strengthened the reactionaries: 
after 1700 the attitudes which Golding had presented in 1573 were 
dominant in England.* Already before 1700 John Dryden the poet 
laureate had repeated the complaint that Englishmen did not have 
“a tolerable dictionary, or a grammar”; about the same time the 
desire for an English Academy to regulate the language (a desire 
which Golding and Baret had shared in the sixteenth century) was 
frequently expressed ; and somewhat later Bishop Warburton, whom 
Samuel Johnson had some reason for calling “the most impudent 
man alive,” was not unique in his opinion that Shakespeare’s use of 
language had been “licentious.”* Language now would have to 
dance in chains, for the ambition was now widespread “‘to fix what 
is right by Grammars and Dictionaries, to fill up what is wanting, 
5George H. McKnight, Modern English in the Making (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1928), chapters xii and xiii. 

‘McKnight, of. cit., p. 304. 
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straighten what is crooked, and make it easy to be learnt and re- 
membered by Youth and Strangers.’”* 

Meanwhile the dictionary-makers had been busy. In 1702 a cer- 
tain J. K., perhaps John Kersey, published his New English Dic- 
tionary, in which he stressed “‘the hitherto neglected common word,” 
and by 1721 Kersey could give to his greatest work the title of Uni- 
versal Etymological English Dictionary. Lexicographers had come 
a long way from Cawdrey’s collection of hard words. They were 
appealing now not only to the little educated, but to a wider au- 
dience, and they were striving for inclusiveness and a refined tech- 
nique. By 1730 Nathan Bailey, with his Dictionarium Britannicum, 
had laid the foundation for the work of that “hero of the English 
language,” Samuel Johnson.° 

To some extent, Johnson accepted the reactionary linguistic doc- 
trines of his age. Men hoped for a dictator in language, and he was 
not altogether reluctant to attempt the role. In 1747, as he sum- 
marized his “Plan of an English Dictionary” in a letter to Lord 
Chesterfield, he wrote: 

This, my Lord, is my idea of an English dictionary; a diction- 

ary by which the pronunciation of our language may be fixed, 

and its attainment facilitated; by which its purity may be pre- 

served, its use ascertained, and its duration lengthened. 
Not Johnson himself could realize those ambitions, and he later 
changed his mind about them, just as he changed his mind about 
Lord Chesterfield, to whom at last he addressed the most damag- 
ing letter any Englishman has ever received; but the publication of 
his Dictionary in 1755 remains a landmark in the history of English 
lexicography and of the English language. 

Here a definite selective principle was at work, and the type 


of dictionary sought after was a dictionary, not of hard words, 
or of elementary words, or of all words,—but of words fitted 
to live.’ 

Johnson’s Dictionary is particularly distinguished by the powerful 

8Ibid., p. 363. 

©The remarks on Kersey and Bailey are based on Starnes and Noyes, of. cit., chap- 


ters ix-xvi; McKnight (of. cit., p. 364) calls Johnson a “hero.” 
™P, W. Long, “English Dictionaries before Webster,” quoted by Starnes and Noyes, 


op. cit., p. 185. 
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intelligence of its definitions and by the quotations which he gath- 
ered to illustrate the definitions. 

But though Johnson’s work is a masterpiece, and though he him- 
self came to realize the lexicographer’s inability to “fix” the lan- 
guage, no disrespect to Johnson is involved if one suggests that the 
use which other men made of his book was not quite wise. Inher- 
ently conservative, and basing his Dictionary on the written lan- 
guage rather than that of speech, Johnson only unwillingly accepted 
the fact of linguistic change; and some of his admirers seemed to 
think that he actually had accomplished what he himself knew he 
never could accomplish. “If our language should ever be fixed,” 
wrote one of them, “he must be considered by all posterity as the 
founder, and his dictionary as the cornerstone,”* and in 1815 a 
prospective lexicographer could declare that “from the Orthography 
of the last edition of Dr. Johnson’s established work, no variation 
will, of course, be expected.”® Johnson, some men thought, had told 
the world what words to use and how to spell and use them, and his 
authority was a strong buttress to the puristic attitude. From the 
later eighteenth century, date the worship of dictionaries and the 
subservience to grammarians which today make many a freshman 
tremble at the lectures of some “narrow-minded, sour, and dog- 
matical little word-catcher.””° 

One must not suppose, however, that Johnson’s authority was 
quite universal. In 1792, the reverend but obstreperous Mr. Her- 
bert Croft condemned the Dictionary as “most completely, radically 
and incurably defective” ;* and although Croft was only advertising 
his own wares with offensive exhibitionism, tinkerers with the lan- 
guage yet had work to do. Now that spelling and the vocabulary 
had been dealt with, they turned their attention to pronunciation, 
so that pronouncing dictionaries became a favorite product of the 
day.** —The men who made these dictionaries did not, like modern 


8McKnight, of. cit., p. 376. 

*Allen Walker Read, “Projected English Dictionaries, 1755-1828,” Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, XXXVI (1937), p. 359. 

l0Lockhart’s description of Ritson, quoted by Read, of. cit., p. 347. 

NJbid., p. 199, n. 60. 

2] follow Esther K. Sheldon, “Pronouncing Systems in Eighteenth-Century Diction- 


aries,” Language, XXII (1946), pp. 27-41, and “Walker’s Influence on the Pronuncia- 
tion of English,” PMLA, LXII (1947), pp. 130-146. 
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lexicographers, record the real pronunciations of educated people; 
instead they made it their business to tell the world how it ought to 
speak, and too many people were willing to be told. One of these 
rash teachers, John Walker, whose Critical Pronouncing Dictionary 
appeared in 1791, has had perhaps more influence on English pro- 
nunciation than any other man. In general, Walker believed that 
one should speak as he spelled, and make his speech “‘consistent” ; 
and he offered his prescriptions even when they conflicted with the 
oldest and most natural tendencies of the language. Since he was 
both directly and indirectly influential in America, our pronuncia- 
tion of many separate words and our habit of “exact” pronuncia- 
tion of unstressed vowels have been shaped by his advice. By 1800, 
even the system of diacritical marks which we find in our modern 
commercial dictionaries had been developed almost to its present 
stage. 

Americans, of course, shared many of the linguistic attitudes of 
Englishmen in the eighteenth century. Indeed, we were really more 
anxious than the English for national uniformity, and more willing 
to be bullied by our schoolmasters. In 1825, it was said flatly that 
the language was already fixed and unchangeable in vocabulary, in 
pronunciation, and in grammar; and Noah Webster’s castigation 
of unteachable Virginians is now famous. “Virginians,” he wrote, 
“have little money & great pride, contempt of Northern men & 
great fondness for dissipated life. They do not understand Gram- 
mar.”** It was this same Noah whom the conscience of his beloved 
New England provoked to revise the Bible, removing the “obscene” 
words and correcting the use of shall and will. One is not surprised 
that Webster got himself called the “‘critick and coxcomb general 
of the United States,” but he was not unique in his eccentricities, 
nor yet unoriginal, nor by any means a fool: he was a patriotic New 
Englander and full of Yankee shrewdness. In the years around 
1800, when men could speak of a brave new world and mean no 
irony, Webster hoped best to serve his country as a lexicographer. 
In his dictionaries, he stressed American usage and American pro- 
nunciation, quoted American authors, and adopted the distinctive 


18McKnight, of. cit., p. 474. 
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spellings, as in the words music, honor, center, and defense, by some 
of which Americans can still be known from Englishmen. He 
found, naturally, like the lexicographers of the sixteenth century, 
that spelling reform is not a simple task; but the effect of his dic- 
tionaries and his blue-backed speller on American spelling and pro- 
nunciation remains apparent long after extensive revisions have 
made the New International completely different from his 4meri- 
can Dictionary of 1828.%* 

Since that distant time, great changes have taken place in lexicog- 
raphy, though the average citizen, like his ancestors in 1800, still 
worships the authority of his dictionary and feels no pain when his 
schoolmasters insult him and the language with their dogmatical 
instruction. A dictionary today is not the work of a single man but 
of a group of scholars working for many years together ; and makers 
of dictionaries no Ionger tinker with the language: like scientists, 
they tell us what they see, and, without troubling themselves to 
force the language into a pattern which they might like, take endless 
pains to improve the record of its changes. Two steps ahead of the 
common man who turns to his Webster for a spelling, a pronuncia- 
tion, or a definition, the lexicographers have abandoned dictatorship 
for description and have found new ways to make their description 
better. 

These developments are all connected, in one way or another, 
with the greatest single event in the history of English lexicography, 
the publication of Sir James Murray’s New English Dictionary, or, 
as some prefer to call it, the Oxford English Dictionary. Murray 
was only one of many scholars who worked for eighty years to 
finish this undertaking; and when at last the final volume, the Sup- 
plement, appeared in 1933, there was a new thing under the sun— 
an English dictionary on historical principles. Murray and his fel- 
lows intended not only to record the English vocabulary in its pres- 
ent state, but 


to furnish an adequate account of the meaning, origin, and his- 
tory of English words now in general use, or known to have 
been in use at any time during the last seven hundred years. 


4For Webster, see Kemp Malone, “A Linguistic Patriot,” American Speech, I (1926), 


pp. 26-31. 
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They would illustrate these facts, moreover, 


by a series of quotations ranging from the first known occur- 
rence of the word to the latest, or down to the present day; 
the word being thus made to exhibit its own history and mean- 


ing.’® 
The successful accomplishment of these purposes made Murray’s 
dictionary the one quite indispensable tool for the study of our 
language. 

It is unfortunate that the bulk and expense of his ten volumes 
and their supplement make them unfamiliar or even inaccessible to 
the average reader. Though the modern lexicographer does not 
try to add new words to the language, he does regard it, like the 
liberals of the sixteenth century, as living, growing, ever changing; 
and a wider knowledge of Murray’s dictionary would do much to 
cure that hang-over from the eighteenth century, the popular notion 
that a word must have but one right spelling, one right pronuncia- 
tion, and one right use, and that deviations from this rigid standard 
are the fruits of illiteracy if not of sin. If we were not afraid of the 
teacher’s pestering, more of us might use our language with the 
freedom, boldness, and expressive force that many English writers 
admire in their American colleagues. 

Within the last ten years a dictionary has been published which 
can give Americans an accurate knowledge of the distinctive fea- 
tures of our variety of English and help us to avoid both servility 
and bumptiousness. 4 Dictionary of American English, edited by 
Sir William Craigie, one of the co-editors of the Oxford Dictionary, 
and by Professor J. R. Hulbert of the University of Chicago, ap- 
peared in four volumes between 1938 and 1944. It belongs to a 
series of so-called period dictionaries, which were conceived not as 
successors but as supplements to Murray’s and which, in separate 
works, would deal with special periods of the language or special 
branches of it, such as the Scottish and American.** Thus the dis- 
tinctive features of each branch or period could be recorded more 


15Sir James A. H. Murray, A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, vol. |, 
“Preface,” p. 2. 


16Sir William A. Craigie, “The Value of the Period Dictionaries,” Transactions of the 
Philological Society, 1937, pp. 53-62. 
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fully and observed more clearly. Prepared, like the Oxford Dic- 


tionary, on historical principles, the Dictionary of American Eng- 
lish includes 


not only words and phrases which are clearly or apparently of 

American origin, or have greater currency here than elsewhere, 

but also every word denoting something which has a real con- 

nection with the development of the country and the history 
of its people ;*’ 
and to read it, whether one is interested in American English or 
American history, is a delight. Even the ghost of Noah Webster, 
that staunch New Englander, must have laughed at time’s revenges 
as his children in the spirit defined the adjective damned: “‘an epithet 
freq[uently] used with ‘Yankee’.” 

The original plan for the period dictionaries has been only partly 
carried out; the most important of them are still awaited. No one 
could think, however, that they will be the last dictionaries of our 
language. From the foreign-language wordbooks of the sixteenth 
century, embodying both liberal and reactionary tendencies, through 
the hard-word dictionaries of the seventeenth century and the tri- 
umph of reaction in the more varied and ambitious productions of 


the eighteenth, and on to Murray’s great book and the period dic- 
tionaries, in which the historical principle makes naive reaction an 
impossibility for the modern lexicographer—through all these 
changes the history of the English dictionary is continuous, a story 
that cannot end until English ceases to be spoken. 


114 Dictionary of American English on Historical Principles, vol. 1, “Preface,” p. v. 
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Statecraft by Gaslight 


By Burorp BRANDIS 


Buford Brandis, A.B. (University of Richmond) ’37, A.M. (Duke) ’39, 
M.P.A. (Harvard) ’41, Ph.D. (Duke) ’43, is Associate Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration. Formerly assistant manager of the Research Depart- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, Professor Brandis has been 
drawn to studies in international trade and finance, with particular refer- 
ence to the Southern textile industry. 


ene TAWNEY said of the ruling classes in Europe at the 
time of the French Revolution that “they walked reluctantly 
backward into the future, lest a worse thing should befall them.” 
The remark is uncomfortably pertinent today. It might well be 
cited in discussing most aspects of the process by which Americans, 
both in and out of Government, are adjusting prewar concepts and 
policies to our new position in the world. To no area of national 
action, however, does it apply more devastatingly than to that of 
foreign policy in economic affairs—‘‘Commercial Policy,” as the 
jargon has it. 


Americans backed into World War II from the Great Depression 
of the 1930’s. Inevitably, we carried over into the new era a bundle 
of outworn policies, precepts, and platitudes. These included sup- 
port prices for agricultural products, union policies designed to 
make more jobs out of a given amount of production, industrial 
pricing policies developed in a time of chronically deficient demand, 
and passionate conviction that enlightened monetary policy con- 
sisted of substituting gold bars for rock as underpinning for the 
state of Kentucky. 


Prewar, we had been chipping away at the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
through Mr. Hull’s reciprocal trade agreements. American lending 
abroad, both private and governmental, was virtually non-existent. 
Excepting some cooperation with the British and French in attempt- 
ing to stabilize exchange ratios between the dollar, pound, and 
franc, our international monetary policy had been of the lone wolf 
variety ever since President Roosevelt torpedoed the London Eco- 
nomic Conference in the summer of 1933. 
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Beginning in March 1941 with passage of the Lend-Lease Act, 
the tides of history began to crack the levees of economic isolation- 
ism. But the people in Washington responsible for hacking out a 
foreign economic policy were largely the same economists, senators, 
and administrators who had just spent a decade, more or less, in 
developing, legislating, and carrying out policies designed to imple- 
ment our traditional economic isolationism as intensified by the 
depression. 

Further, day-to-day military and political crises had priority over 
long-range international economic problems in governmental circles 
as well as in the public mind. What to do about the postwar world 
economy was left in the pending workbasket along with other “iffy” 
questions, such as what to do about the Russians after the war. 

Small wonder, then, that American foreign economic policy is still 
confused and vacillating three years after V-E Day. Its develop- 
ment is reminiscent of the manner in which our Japanese policy was 
worked out in the critical prewar years. The latter has been de- 
scribed by no less an authority than Mr. Cordell Hull. Testifying 
before the congressional committee investigating the Pearl Harbor 
attack, he declared that as late as December 5, 1941, when diplo- 
matic negotiations were known to be virtually hopeless, the State 
Department was determined not “to take any action deviating from 
our fixed policy of driving along, hit or miss, in hope that somewhere 
something might develop suddenly out of the sky, and we went 
along in that fashion.” In the event, it was the swish of falling 
bombs that developed suddenly out of the sky. On the economic 
plane, postwar, it was the threat of imminent collapse and Com- 
munization of Western Europe. 

The European Recovery Program (ERP) was proposed by Sec- 
retary of State Marshall in 1947 to prevent the later catastrophe. 
Many months must yet pass before we can know whether the grant- 
ing of dollar credits to the sixteen participating European nations 
will succeed in restoring a viable society-on the western model. 
However things go in Europe—and ERP is the most hopeful move 
we have yet made—an understanding of how matters came to their 
present pass should be useful in formulating commercial policy in 
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the future. The United States now controls about half of the 
world’s total industrial capacity. No longer can economic relation- 
ships between ourselves and other nations be left to happenstance 
and inertia. 

Postwar commercial policy has taken concrete form in the Inter. 
national Monetary Fund, the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, the world-wide reductions in tariff rates 
agreed to at Geneva in the fall of 1947, and in the plans now under 
discussion for formation of an International Trade Organization. 

The Monetary Fund and the International Bank were organized 
toward the end of the war in a series of conferences of the United 
Nations. Virtually all of the members of the wartime alliance joined 
these two organizations with the exception of the Soviet Union. 
In brief, and avoiding technical language, the Monetary Fund was 
designed to maintain stability between the different world curren- 
cies after the war, while the International Bank’s job was to stimv- 
late a renewed flow of world capital investment. 


Both of these institutions were planned to meet the peculiar situ- 
ation in foreign exchange and international capital markets that 
had developed during the prewar years. The depression had been 
accompanied by a series of competitive currency devaluations as the 
nations struggled to get additional foreign trade. Thus when ster- 
ling was devalued in 1931, British products became cheaper in 
American markets, because the same number of dollars would then 
buy more British pounds. The way to increase sales is to lower 
prices, and so British exports to the United States increased. The 
American market, however, was also in a state of depression; Amer- 
ican manufacturers were anxious to expand production and they 
looked abroad for markets. In addition, of course, they wished to 
recapture the market in this country which the British manufac. 
turers had gained through the depreciation of the British currency 
in terms of dollars. Hence the United States entered the devalua- 
tion race with the adoption of the gold-buying policy in 1933, and 
finally the value of the dollar was cut substantially in terms of gold 
in early 1934. 


The International Monetary Fund was designed to prevent the 
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recurrence of such competitive devaluations. Under the articles of 
agreement, no country is permitted to devalue its currency by more 
than 10% without permission of the Fund. In the first important 
postwar case, however, the French franc was devalued by 50% 
although the Fund specifically refused to grant permission. The 
devaluation of the franc early in 1948 was an open violation of the 
articles of agreement of the International Monetary Fund. There 
are valid reasons, at least from the French point of view, why de- 
valuation of the franc should have been undertaken, but the point 
is that the International Monetary Fund Charter, like so many 
other international instruments, is being observed only so long as 
such observance suits the convenience of the members. 

Actually, creation of the International Monetary Fund was an 
attempt to restore something like pre-1914 international exchange 
stability. In those days the international exchanges remained rela- 
tively stable, not so much in terms of gold as in terms of the dom- 
inant trading currency of the time, the pound sterling, which was 
itself, of course, tied directly to gold. In attempting nostalgically 
to return to pre-1914 sweetness and light in international monetary 
dealings, the signatory nations agreed to observe a number of 
golden rules. These rules were put into force in a climate com- 
| pletely unlike that of pre-1914. Then the world was politically and 
economically stable and monetary stability could be achieved. In 
these days there is neither political nor economic stability in the 
world, and monetary stability is, therefore, unattainable regardless 
of formal agreements. And so we have the spectacle of the inter- 
national monetary agreement being broken by one of the major par- 
ticipants at the first real test. 

Postwar need of an international bank for reconstruction and 
development was foreseen during the war. So many private loans 
abroad had been lost because of the depression and then the war 
that the job of restoring international credit was a real one. No 
one will deny that, but there is considerable room for doubt as to 
the reality of the device by which the signatory nations to the Inter- 
national Bank’s Charter undertook to attempt such restoration of 
confidence. The facts seem to be that the great postwar world 
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capital needs are not bankable loans. We are planning to meet 
many of those needs through the Marshall Plan, but the Interna- 
tional Bank has not been particularly helpful. 


Just as the organizers of the International Monetary Fund were 
overly optimistic in their calculations on the problem of restoring 
foreign exchange stability after the war, and just as the organizers 


of the International Bank created a straw man to do the job of a ff 


titan in the international capital field, so the attempt at restoring 
international trade on a sound basis through adjustments of tariff 
rates downward has had a Don Quixote aspect. Ever Since passage 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act in 1934, the State Depart- 


ment has acted on the principle that chiefly by negotiation of lower ff 
tariff rates with other countries on a reciprocal basis could the flow f 


of trade around the world be normalized. 
Many trade agreements have, in fact, been negotiated, and, on 
the whole, probably their effect has been salutary. The fact is, 


however, that the imposition of other types of foreign trade con- f 
trols—quotas, the rationing of foreign exchange, and the like— )} 
were far more important in the interwar years than tariffs in affect- [ 


ing the volume and direction of foreign trade. In the proposed 


International Trade Organization’s charter, the signatory powers [ 
are to agree to very virtuous statements about the evils of interfer- 


ing with trade between countries. Not only tariffs but quota sys- 
tems, exchange rationing, and the rest of such devices are viewed 
with a jaundiced eye. 

One would suppose, though, that by now the United States had 
discovered that virtue in foreign relations is not attained by getting 
signatures on a statement of principles, any more than virtue in 
society is achieved simply by lip service to religious doctrine. The 
chances are that there were real reasons why lowering of tariff 
rates, at least nominally, through the reciprocal trade agreements 
program did not succeed in restoring any great volume of inter- 
national trade, and that there are basic underlying forces at work 
in the world economy which vitiate much of the theory lying behind 
the drive for lower tariff rates. 


This is a large subject, which cannot properly be treated within 
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the confines of the present paper, but certain of the considerations 
can be sketched briefly. The idea of free trade, that is to say the 
absence of tariff walls between states, is well founded in classical 
economic theory as expounded by John Stuart Mill and his follow- 
ers. It is probably true that Mill’s theory fitted reasonably well the 
} economic situation of England at the time Mill wrote a century 
ago. There have been many changes in the world since then, how- 
ever, and it would be the strangest sort of coincidence if policies in 
| the realm of economic relations between states that fitted mid-nine- 
teenth-century England should fit mid-twentieth-century America. 
= This is not to deny that there are valid permanent principles in eco- 
| nomics, but merely to point out that applications of those principles 
"and specific policies recommended thereunder are developed by 
| economists looking at the conditions contemporary with themselves. 
) In any event, there’has been for more than a quarter of a century 
| increasing governmental interference or intervention, depending 
) upon one’s viewpoint, in the flow of trade between sovereign states. 
) The trouble is much more basic than the State Department recip- 
e rocal trade agreement advocates would have us believe. It is not 
) a question of evil men, prostituting the principles of David Ricardo, 
) John Stuart Mill, Albert Marshall, and other prophets. Rather 
} the trouble stems from the continuance of sovereign states operat- 
) ing in an atmosphere of recovery from war, war, and preparation 

for war. It is this situation in the political sphere which has made 
| inevitable the abandonment of classical principles in developing 
economic policy between states, just as it has made impossible main- 
tenance of nineteenth-century diplomatic niceties. Today one dare 
not read Mill apart from Clausewitz, Mahan, and Douhet. 

One example will suffice. In the early part of World War II, the 
United States was cut off from the South Pacific sources of natural 
rubber by Japanese advances. The resulting shortage of rubber 
threatened our entire war effort for over a year until synthetic 
capacity could be brought into operation in quantity. Now, prior to 
World War II, the British and the Dutch secured a large portion 
of their dollars with which to buy American products by exporting 
rubber to the United States from their Pacific plantations. If we 
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could assume that the world was settling back into a Victorian era 
of peace, plenty, and progress, then one might reasonably argue 
that the United States should stop protecting synthetic rubber pro- 
duction in this country and restore our prewar dependence upon 
British and Dutch rubber imports to cut the cost of ERP. 

But to state this proposition is to refute it. No person of any 
prominence has ever suggested that we again restore our 1941 de. 
pendence upon natural rubber imports, for the simple reason that 
there is too much of a chance that World War III might again find 
us seriously short of rubber because of enemy action. Regardless 
of what form the International Trade Organization’s charter may 
take, and regardless of what high-sounding platitudes we subscribe 
to, the United States is simply not going to permit free trade in 
rubber. 

It has long been fashionable to laugh at the mercantilists, those 
economic advisers to governments in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. True, many of their ideas were primitive, but their atti- 
tude on commercial policy was largely the result of the fact that 
they lived in an era of wars and rumors of wars. We have had two 
world wars in one generation. No one is happy about this, but, on 
the other hand, one cannot wipe it all away by pretending that it 
never happened and develop commercial policy on the basis of nos- 
talgia for the times of President Garfield. 

Life with Father was gay and sane and awfully solid but, unfor- 
tunately, Father is no longer with us. Nostalgia on the stage is one 
thing; nostalgia in the State Department is something else again. 
Virtually all we have done is to apply mathematical economics in a 
nostalgic fashion in an attempt to escape the realities of the world. 
This is no doubt the explanation of why we started developing post- 
war policy in the realm of economic cooperation rather than in the 
realm of political cooperation. The latter, though preeminent and 
determining the former, was impossible of attainment, and so our 
desire to do good and to talk virtuously was diverted into the inno- 
cent channels of the Monetary Fund, the International Bank, the 
tariff revision program, and the plan for the International Trade 
Organization. If, from the first, there had been a Russian policy in 
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the State Department that faced reality, then it would have been 
possible to develop a foreign economic policy that actually func- 


-J tioned. But the buggy wheel was greased because nobody dared 


tackle painting the buggy, much less attempting to drive the horse. 

As the Government began to face the political realities of the 
postwar world, it had increasingly to by-pass the Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank as well as the United Nations Organi- 
zation. This is the real explanation of why the European Recovery 
Program is being formulated independently of these organizations. 
The Marshall Plan does not fit into the economics of John Stuart 
Mill, but it fits the realities of the twentieth century. The free trade 
policy and the international stability of national currencies that char- 
acterized the late nineteenth century were not the result of formal 
agreement on the part of sovereign powers, but the result of eco- 
nomic and political stability in the world. 

Thomas Mun and the other merchantilists faced the political 
realities of their day. To too great an extent the organizers of 
commercial policy in the United States in the past few years have 
been running away from the rocket ship back into history. No one 
and no government has yet, however, succeeded in outrunning his- 
tory, particularly when that person or government was running 
backwards. 
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Emory Portraits II: a 
Four Figures of the College Campus }|™ 


bet 
By CREIGHTON GILBERT I 


Creighton Gilbert is now Instructor in the History of Art at the Allen R. Hite VW 
Institute in the University of Louisville. This article completes the study off unc 
Emory University portraits of which the first part appeared in the QUARG tab 
TERLY for October 1947. 





cer’ 
pou 

é ev THREE ante-bellum presidents and one faculty member§ ima 
shown in these portraits have left their tradition behind them§ gio; 
locally. Of the pictures, the two discussed at the end are variously tio; 
related to the “primitive portrait” type, which springs up sponta ori; 
neously in all unsophisticated contexts of modern society. The first He 
two and the four discussed earlier, albeit provincial, stem from aff hen 
more self-conscious and educated culture. tecl 


Emory is fortunate to possess, in these six portraits and a fewff eve 
others here omitted, works from the best period of earlier Ameri. 
can portraiture, at least in the sense that the current style was both 
strikingly impressive and easy to adopt. The character of this styl: 
and its association with one era may best be studied at Emory in 
Theology 103, where the portraits of the Soules (1821) and Sas. 
nett (1848) can be compared with works of the 1870’s and later. 
The latter pictures are dominantly gray, sometimes muddily so, in 
contrast with the fresh, clear, and boldly-used color, applied in a 
richly varied pattern, of the early works. The difference in model. 
ing is even more notable. The later pictures are washy, often with 
hasty brush strokes covering uncertain contours, so that the skeletal 
structure seems to slip off into a soft conglomerate. Behind the 
clean-colored foreheads of the earlier figures, on the other hand, 
mass is firm and structure articulate, evoking a sense of forceful 
action. This impoverishment of technique may relate to economic 
loss, but the particular form which is assumes reflects without any 
doubt the influence on portrait painters of their new successful rivals 
the portrait photographers. In them we first find the all-over soft 
grays, and the lens even today, of course, is the mechanical equiva- 
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lent of the eye only as respects the lighted surface, and not as 
respects the three-dimensional mass and structure. If great things 
may be compared with small, this evolution parallels the difference 
between Corot’s first and last works. 

Emory is also fortunate in that these portraits of its early leaders 
were not official portraits, but produced privately for the subjects 
under widely differing circumstances. They thus avoid the regret- 
table effects almost inevitable in portraits where there is more con- 
cern with a man’s office than his personality: repetitiousness, pom- 
pousness, and interpretative emptiness. Today all painters of vivid 
imagination are forced by society’s impatience with complex expres- 
sion into work so personal that it is quite unsuited to pictures func- 
tioning in public communication. As movies and best sellers show, 
original ideas and public clarity are forbidden to meet in one work. 
Hence these works can only be produced by artists who are compre- 
hensible but have nothing to say, who command, at best, a skillful 
technique of reassuring clichés. The early Emory portraits, how- 
ever, refer to a period when such disjointure was not complete. It 
was certainly well advanced, but then these artists are less of their 
time than belated followers of an old tradition. Their models were 
the most distinguished American practitioners of the style—Stuart, 
Trumbull, and Sully—who obtain all the vigor they have from close 
hewing to the line of the pre-romantic and pre-industrial portrait- 
ists, Reynolds, Raeburn, and Lawrence. The Emory portraits, in- 
deed, are among the last dilute descendants of the specific great 
portrait-type evolved by Van Dyck and even Titian, whose govern- 
ing touch is still occasionally visible in them. 


I 

The story of Ignatius Few and his founding of Emory College 
may be recalled in brief. In the great wave of denominational edu- 
cation in the 1830’s, Methodists in many areas including Georgia 
were called on to support Randolph-Macon College. Some were 
very willing, but others, including Few, called for a Georgia college. 
While it would obviously be convenient and affect intellectual stand- 
ards, it was in practice a risky venture as respects finances and en- 
rollment. Yet Few won two fights, for a school and then for a col- 
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lege, and became president. It was soon clear that theoretical glory 
overshadowed business practice in operation as well as planning. 
Few collected pledges which had any or no backing and charged 
his patrons interest on the sums until they paid them! While he 
was putting up ambitious buildings and employing staff on this sort 
of credit, as well as facing problems over tuition, the effects of the 
panic of 1837 hampered even the substantial backers. Few’s pro- 
cedure was not ingenious financial manipulation, but the ineffective 
stop-gap of a man mortally ill (he died soon after of tuberculosis) 
for whom such matters were secondary, in any case, to righteous 
truth. As matters became desperate and his illness worsened, he 
resigned in 1839. 

This is the Few known at Emory, but the picture is incomplete. 
An abrupt and absolute conversion, so typical of early Methodists, 
and as typically preceded by violent illness, cuts his life in two sec- 
tions. Nephew of a senator, he was a lively scion of his notable 
family, with a promising legal career. In the 1820’s we see him as 
a young colonel of state troops charged with establishing the town 
of Columbus in unsettled territory. There he laid out the city plan, 
which recalls his later ingenious street plan for Oxford village and 


the Emory campus. His reports in letters to the governor are con- 
cerned with blocking land speculators; this is a foretaste of his later 
idealistic programs, but far more vigorous in tone and material in 
its application. 


The Few portrait’ is an old ornament of Emory College. It is 
exclusively the later Few, the tired and gentle person, who is pre- 
sented to us in this only known image of him. A hazy pearl-gray 
tone is superimposed uniformly over the picture, reducing the sharp- 
ness of contours and the high key of colors. A section of the even 
background is lightened by a twilight glow. The hair has the soft, 
wispy lightness of feathers; wrinkled skin and ornamental column 
have the same malleable texture. In the center Few’s eyes gaze at 
us with the vaguest of anxieties; the head rests on one hand, whose 
arm in turn leans as steadily on the table. 


The artist’s inscription gives us the date, 1841, and his initials, 


1See Frontispiece, THE Emory UNIversiry QuaRTERLY, II, 4 (December 1946). 
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G. C. Through an involved process, fascinating as a minor detec- 
tive labor but too specialized to detail here, it was established that 
he must be the painter George Cooke (1793-1846). Subsequent 
study of Cooke’s career confirmed this art historical judgment in the 
happiest way: he had been active in 1840-41 in Athens, Georgia, 
the home of Ignatius Few. Rich data on him among written sources 
has suggested a broader study of Cooke as the average American 
artist of his period, neither exceptional by great talent nor quaint 
as a naive local “primitive.” He differs in no way from a large 
obscure group of middling hack face painters except in the docu- 
mentation accumulated around him. Such a study must be conducted 
elsewhere; here it can only be summarized. 

His youth is standard: though talented in drawing, and dreaming 
of being a famous artist, he was blocked by his father and so had 
no training. Hence his rare early pictures show the standard tech- 
nique of the primitive portrait. But Cooke, who as a boy had 
wanted to study under the Peales, soon broke from this context, so 

much more suitable to the journeyman craftsman than the free 
jartist. Like his most sophisticated contemporaries, he went to 
study in Europe. His naive, countrified style assumed a version of 
\the current fashionable urbanity. With intense industry though 
racked by illness, he disdained the remunerative but non-idealistic 
} portrait for painstaking copies of a fantastic miscellany of old 
masters. Independently he painted huge canvasses of high historical 
) scenes, views of picturesque landscapes, and scenes of the romantic 
jold world. His own later copy of one of these is familiar to many 
| Georgians: the view of the interior of St. Peters, in minute detail, 
now in the chapel of the University of Georgia. It is 29 feet wide; 
when Cooke returned from Europe one of his pictures was so big 
that it had to be lashed on the deck. 

With his style, his status had changed, but no renown followed. 
He still traveled continuously to paint portraits, and, more humili- 
ating, his various stays seem as before to have been made possible 
by local relatives and friends. The editor of the Southern Literary 
Messenger, who published an article on his trip to unknown Geor- 
gia, was a brother-in-law. Everywhere he produced portraits in 
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great quantities, while the big pictures that expressed his artistic 
feeling were few and hard to sell. After three months in Athens 
he wrote his brother, in February 1841: “I am now engaged on 
my thirtieth portrait since last autumn. I have also finished two 
views of Tallulah and Toccoa Falls.”” The published summary of 
the next letter, in July, reads: 


Just returned from Augusta, where I was called to paint a few 
portraits, and whilst there sold my “Moses Rendering Thanks 
at the Destruction of the Egyptians in the Red Sea.”’ Numer- 
ous small paintings fill up my odd moments, so that no time 
runs to waste. Have yet several portraits to paint here and 
an engagement in Elbert county. 


Finally Cooke found his patron, an Alabama industrialist remark. 
able in many other ways. But it was too late; Cooke was dyingfi 
The monumental, rhetorical tomb on the patron’s estate, a memoir, 
and a catalog, carried further the futile quest for fame. The 
wooden gallery rotted and the “subject pieces’ were largely lost! 
while dozens of portraits remain, preserved as ancestor images. 
The final irony is that modern aesthetic prefers the naive design off"! 


the youthful paintings. 

Cooke’s story is common enough, but in him the twist is that it 
is appropriate. Under the demands of the urban style to which he 
subscribed—a stock realistic craftsmanship with a condiment of 
sentimental charm—he was incompetent and his failure was fore 
doomed. In all his labors he never sloughed off his crude origins. 
In the Few portrait the elegant finish of the hazy tonality is negated 
by the hacked, awkward handling of hands and cravat, flat and 
conceptually collected part by part, rather than forming a visual 
unity. The eyes likewise repeat each other in a learned pattern of 
parts, based on the known rather than the seen qualities of eyes 
Such a “‘conceptual” procedure, as against the “perceptual” metho 
of Western culture, is normal and appropriate when used consist#j 
ently, as in the early culture of Egypt and among naive groups i 
countless times and places. In Cooke’s later work, however, it it 
the involuntary remnant of a technique which he regarded, perhap§, 
snobbishly, as inferior. It appears in these portraits in varying 
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degrees; a lady with her child in Atlanta has much of Sully’s gilded 
ease; a boy in Augusta, on the other hand, has an awkward attempt 
at a graceful twist and a disproportionately large head. This never 
escaped him; though so prolific, he never reached facility. His only 
serious critic in his own time remarked anxiously on his too great 
laboriousness. —Thus Cooke’s career appears graphically in each 
single work, and each parallels and documents his dilemma and his 
failure. 
II 

The Reverend William Sasnett, who was professor of various 
subjects at Emory in the 1850’s, was portrayed by a visiting New 
York painter. Thomas Wightman’s authorship is attested by a con- 

<Atemporary inscription on the back of the canvas and by its stylistic 

fidentity with published works in New York. Wightman had a con- 
ir tinuous and quite successful career in the metropolis, exhibiting reg- 
dBularly at the National Academy, of which he was an Associate 
Member. Local historians there have therefore had no reason to 
§suspect his Southern connections, of which the Sasnett painting pro- 
vides the first published proof. The sitting took place in 1848 in 
the little town of Sparta, Georgia, the home of Sasnett’s well- 
-Mestablished family. 
The portrait exhibits the full competence and dexterity of the 
@urban practitioner. To the familiar eye it reveals that soundness 
of handling paint to model structure which marks the accomplished 


rins, style of its period: neither a muddied daub nor a flat paleness. So 


mexecuted, the figure sits in practiced comfort in his rich environ- 
ment, to which he is made to look exceptionally accustomed. But 
Bthe routine status of the work is still revealed: Sasnett’s features, 
f™though clear in color and deftly softened, are highly formalized in 
the symmetrical flat eyes and the cliché of a Cupid’s-bow mouth. 
The fusion of urban refinement and pat conservatism, which is 
in any case no rare phenomenon, applies to Sasnett as a person as 


iMfwell as to his portrait. It is not a coincidence; Sasnett, as will be 


Ween, quietly and masterfully lifted himself by his bootstraps to an 


apGintellectual position so remote from his sparse provincial environ- 


ment that the fact was not recognized. It was thus natural that 
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when he wished his portrait painted, he would not be satisfied with 
any itinerant who came along, but would bring in a city expert. 
Wightman, some evidence suggests, was then in Charleston, a part 
of the same “Old South” as Sparta, the seat of one of Georgia's 
largest slave-holding counties and still a tiny center of fine patrician 
architecture. The connection is thus natural. It is virtually unthink. 
able that any portraitist would have visited Sparta on speculation, 
without a specific call. So much for the urbanity of both painter and 
sitter; as for their conservatism, that is a factor of the Southern 
situation. Though Sasnett’s mind was an instrument of remarkabl 
precision, the content of his ideas could scarcely have veered from 
locally normal views of current issues. Nor would a more advanced ti 
stylist than Wightman have found it congenial to visit Charleston;ffi 
at any rate, none did. Nor would even he have done so had he notffi 
been one of that recurrent type, the sentimental ex-Southerner. Thus 
in the portrait we may observe the meeting of two of the two mostffi 
capable technicians in the arts of this area, each in his own field—ffi 
but each using his capabilities to attack problems which were either 
formalistic or which history had already decided in the Northeast. 

On first looking at the Sasnett portrait, one might easily see it 
as something rare in the Emory group, a product of plantation 
culture. The pliant demeanor, the downy modulation of the whole. 
somely bright features, suggest this, and the origin in Sparta seems 
to confirm it. This is indeed a real factor in the work, and is a part 
of Sasnett belonging to his family background. Like Few and Long. 
street, he went into the church after a different learned profession 
had been readied for him, to the surprised regret of his father. 
(The frequency of this type is natural in the college, since such men 
would have a broader education themselves than most men in 2 
conference.) But that the sophistication and self-possession of the 
picture belongs to his learned qualities, as its competent reactionary 
charm belongs to his Old-South culture, is something discovered 
only through further analysis. 

To the Methodist historian G. G. Smith the bulk, profundity, and 
limited audience of Sasnett’s writing were striking. Indeed it is an 
oversight (understandable in terms of the separated side-line char: 
acter of the church in our thinking about American history) that 
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has omitted his two books from Southern intellectual history. Both 
of them, Progress: Considered with Particular Reference to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, and Discussions in Literature 
and Religion, consist of sets of essays. They all invoke, with a 
formal and slightly pompous intellectuality, the spreading of church 
influence over American life. With a remarkably broad grasp of 
social situations from an academic philosophical viewpoint, they 
would calmly set up universal church education, and highbrow pam- 
phleteering in great volume, on an equal basis with the received 
preaching and charitable functions. Such a program is two-edged, 
like the portrait: Sasnett would broaden tremendously, in the direc- 
tion of thoughtfulness and mental grasp, the partly emotional and 
immature activities of his churchly culture; but in that act he would 
intensify an ecclesiastical rigidity. In the same vein he was a sincere 
and ingenious intellectual apologist for slavery. He discusses social- 
ism and contemporary German idealism with a considerable book- 
ish understanding, and then rejects them as un-Christian, of course 
—but what other writer in the ante-bellum Southern church could 
Bhave dealt with them literately, or known how to refer to them at 
all? It is typical that, at one point denouncing Emerson’s free 


thought, he borrows at another his ideas on national mental types. 

The critical point in Sasnett’s policy, one which illustrates the 
type and high quality of his mentality and makes all to clear his 
lack of popular success, may be illustrated in a single quotation. 
-BEmotional piety is not enough, he says: 


such are the relations of the outward world to human thought, 
that all church movements in behalf of these—of uniform life, 
and commensurate with the interests involved—must be based 
upon knowledge, upon an intelligent apprehension of those 
great first principles which underlie and determine the rela- 
tions of Christians to the rest of mankind. Until the mind of 
the Church has been so instructed as to be constantly held to 
these great interests, and as to have incorporated the ideas of 
their relations to them as constant elements of thought and 
principle, the Church herself will never be awakened to a 
proper apprehension of the entire field of her enterprise, or 
realise the conditions for its constant and universal occupancy. 
The benevolent enterprise of the Church has ever been partial, 
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fitful, spasmodic, because it has been the product of sympathy 

and emotion, rather than of a just conception of the great 

principles which determine its necessity and importance. 

But the most striking element of Sasnett’s writing, because the 
most thoroughly carried out and the most exceptional, is his logical] 
perception and precise discourse. It is not the scientific accuracy 
of his opinions, but the remarkable calibre of his handling them that 
makes him a major figure. He seems to describe himself when he 
analyzes a late stage of civilization: 


The powers of philosophic originality and invention having, 
to a large extent, exhausted themselves, the mind is turned back 
upon stores already accumulated, and the work of eliminating 
and perfecting constitutes the employment of leading minds. 
Discrimination, critical insight, accuracy of distinction and 
method, rather than bold, original thinking, are the leading 
characteristics of controlling minds.* 


In his proposals for education he at one point analyzes keenly the 
American tendency to canalize social wishes through the state; at 
another, with backward-looking logic, he dismisses the superiority 


of public over church education in terms of cheapness by claiming 
that students in free schools would as such be less attentive. Then 
again he exemplifies his command of precise, logical vocabulary in 
such a sentence taken at random as this: 


The objects to be provided for, under this aggressive or benev- 
olent feature of educational operation, as before classified, are, 
first, those who are indifferent to education privileges from 
mere ignorance or indisposition; and second, those who are 
denied these privileges from absolute poverty. Shall these be 
treated alike, and under a general system of free education... 
or be discriminated ?* 


Calling for an enhancement of “the philosophic element” and “they; 
faculties of ratiocination” as urgent needs of our society, this man, 
inevitably, also preached pro-slavery sermons. One of them i 
recorded for us in the uncaring diary of an Emory student, who 
heard “Ole Sasnett” confirm his own very non-intellectual attitudes. 
2Progress, p. 118. 


8Discussions, p. 112. 
4*Progress, pp. 58-9. 





It would be fascinating to know how, on such bases, Sasnett con- 
ducted himself in the last phase of his career as a wartime county 
judge. Ul 


When Few’s resignation brought Emory’s crisis to a head, Au- 
gustus B. Longstreet was named as his successor. Those who chose 
him turned, as was perhaps natural, to an “indispensable man” who 
had filled all kinds of positions but was foreign to teaching. Long- 
street is exceptional even among this group of men who became 
preachers in maturity, after a markedly successful secular career, 
for he had occupied virtually every position which his culture 
opened to an intellectual: lawyer, newspaper and magazine editor, 
author of articles and stories, minister, and now college president. 
He had almost been elected to Congress, but withdrew his candi- 
Ndacy when his wife, was dying. In many of these professions he 
i showed special talents: he was a leader of the local church, being a 
conference delegate; he not only launched Emory on a sound basis 
after the original near-fiasco, but went from there to organize the 
University of Mississippi (in a village whose name, Oxford, is bor- 
rowed from Emory’s) ; he was responsible for the career of his 
pupil and son-in-law, Justice L. Q. C. Lamar. Further, his fre- 
quently reprinted and still readable short stories, Georgia Scenes, 
are the first major instance of the only literary type which seems to 
ibe a true instinctive projection of Southern popular culture, so that 
levery example of it is at least competent: the comic dialect local- 
color anecdote, which blossomed later in Joel Chandler Harris, 
Alice Hegan Rice, and Julia Peterkin. 

Like the Emory portraits of his predecessor Few, painted after 
his retirement, and his immediate successor Pierce, painted before 
She became president, the Longstreet picture is not an official or 
Binstitutional work. It was painted in the early 1830’s, about a 
decade before Longstreet came to Emory.® Among all the univer- 
See Frontispiece, THE Emory UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, I, 2 (June 1945). 
eorgia Scenes was published in 1835. The copy painted on the table has been men- 
ioned as proof that the picture is later, but it was certainly painted in over the finished 
Picture with the extra quill on top of it. Besides the lettering, the degree of thickness 
n the paint and the tonal quality, uniform through the rest of the portrait, are quite 
listinct. Its spatial position and the quill are, further, illogical, since no place could be 


ound for them. The picture was therefore produced before 1835, but not long before, 
since Longstreet appears as a man of forty. 
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sity portraits it is the most gorgeous in accoutrements and color, 
To the left of the seated figure are two columns with thickly 
moulded bases, to which a thick flounced curtain is attached by} 
heavy complex tassels. Below, the table, hidden by its green cloth 
with a gilded pattern, is cluttered with toppling books, substantial 
and leather-bound. Behind a balustrade with short fat uprights 
between bases and capitals, there rises into hills a sweeping pano. 
ramic landscape, vague and dusky, with a meticulously designed 
bridge over a winding stream. The sitter’s own chair calls attention 
to its elegant Duncan Phyfe curve and its upholstery buttons, which 
parallel Longstreet’s shirt and stock, strongly crinkled and folded. 
All the bright colors are weighted by their large areas, the thick. 
ness of their paint, and their darkened tonality, especially the red 
velvet curtain. But none of these fixtures is either original or real. 
No study, no front porch in Georgia or this world has ever 
boasted such curtained columns. They are simply display props, 
the portrait painter’s ever-repeated stage-setting background whic 
ends at the frame, much like the portrait photographer’s fake 
garden pavilion. In common life the only textile that assumes such 
an arrangement is a bolt of cloth flounced in a shop window to dis 
play its texture with a sense of luxury, abstracted from its usud 
functions. This particular collection of transient aristocratic fixtures 
has long been history among portraitists, but was especially devel 
oped in eighteenth-century England. Our Georgian painter ha 
adopted it directly, but what was in some sense suitable to Rey 
nolds’s Duchesses, with their long trains and plumed hats, seem 
alien to the bourgeois black of the nineteenth-century America 
lawyer. A comparison of the same elements in the two contexts 
though, is chiefly striking for the difference in type of treatment 
Not to consider the quality as such, it is chiefly a matter of detailed 
drawing. The great English founders of the style treated thei 
paraphernalia with dash and verve, either out of high skill or bore 
dom, but for our man each button, each wrinkle of drapery, eat 
twist of cord, is invested with a ritual significance by a minut 
meticulousness. This transfer has a well-known psychological origit 
The untrained artist is unable to visualize the finished effect whi; 
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in process, not knowing that it consists less of the sum of the objects 
than in the mutual relation and total impression. We know this 
process well in children’s drawings of trees: they paint each leaf 
because they see it, and in this sense are the only perfect “realists” ; 
but later they will learn that a painted tree is convincingly realistic 
only in terms of a single mass of foliage, segmented in terms of 
light effects and general areas. Our artist is thus a half-“primitive” ; 
totally naive and belonging to the untrained backwoods in his proc- 
esses, but fully familiar with the objects used by his stylish urban 
ancestors, copying them religiously down to the highlights, which 
he turns into stripes. 

The process, by its tendency to repetitive detail and its lack of 
modeling skill, turns organic forms into ornamental patterns and 
flat areas. This is obvious in the figure, where Longstreet’s painter 
was forced back on his own inventiveness, in the two-dimensional 
arm, the symmetrical fist, the cardboard empty shirt and vest, the 
wrinkles of the face which are so patently a pattern of drawn lines. 
Such primitivism is a universal practice in given cultural areas, and 
hence, like medieval art a token of a social average, inherently 
ianonymous. Through some record the painter might be identified, 
but he is essentially undiscoverable through stylistic analysis. The 
painting was evidently done in Augusta, where one contemporary 
@portrait now in the Medical School Library recalls this one closely. 
These factors mean that the work is unreliable as a likeness, of 
‘mappearance or character. The false-front torso and the granite-cut 
ace, with its unexpected smile and gleam of ironic intelligence in 
the eyes, cannot be paralleled in contemporary comment. Chitty on 
Pleading and Cowper’s Reports on the table seem to betoken the 
quality of the whole work. Pretending to be casually placed, they 
pre actually, like a saint’s attribute in a medieval image, merely a 
imeeneral identification of the person represented, referring to no 
‘particular moment. Chitty’s classic treatise made him well known 
0 Georgia lawyers; his death was noticed in an Augusta newspaper. 

But modern aesthetic, no longer limited to the single standard 
pf truth to appearances which dominated the nineteenth century 
including, without any doubt, this painter’s exertions) has discov- 
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ered in primitivism a different value. As a rich harmony of design, 
instinctively reached because that was something the painter could 
really execute, it is certainly handsome and successful. Failing in its 
illusion, it retains just as great a power of appeal through other§; 
means, its firmness of organization, its hot juxtaposed hues, its 
ornamental creation of order. These qualities, directly pictorial, 
transmit their impressiveness, like the scansion of a nonsense lyric, 
even to the personality of Longstreet, and endow him with an odd 
substantiality and vigor. It is unquestionably on this basis that 
those who see it every day (whose conscious aesthetic is purely real 
istic in its standards) are drawn to admire Longstreet in his portrait 
without benefit of theoretical considerations. 


IV 
The Longstreet portrait stands, in its technique and the psychol 
ogy that produces its technique, halfway between the provincial 
sophistication of most of the other portraits and the strange, fas. 
cinating full-length image of Bishop Pierce—more a devotional 
cult image of primitive feeling than a portrait representation. The 
people who have had the paintings in charge, concerned with the 


way their predecessors looked and avoiding all suggestion of theif 
aesthetic element, have leant it against a wall in the dark back 
corner of a classroom instead of hanging it. There is a symboli 
rightness in this, for the picture has not the slightest value as 4 
representation; but as a document of human procedures it is superb. 
The picture is a true primitive, with its point-by-point realism; 
crudely executed, that fails entirely to produce realism in genera 
But it is not simply a primitive—that is common enough—it is @ 
Victorian primitive. These are rare, because by the Victorian period 
the northern part of the United States, its only area fertile in paint 
ing, had in training and sophistication generally left the primitive 
behind it. They are more fascinating than others, because theyii 
accentuate in a curious way a feature common to all primitives: thi 
treatment of detail. Point-by-point realism means that an objed 
of complex form, such as a figured rug, has every detail copied, an 
hence leaps out in the picture toward us with a greater conspicuou 
ness relative to plain objects than it would in real life. Now thritte: 
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jictorian period was of all eras one in which popular culture show- 
red down complex ornament, and hence the Victorian primitive has 
double dose: the rich, bulging ornament which the painter sees is 
ven the primitive’s special emphasis and transformation. Hence 
e painful, slow drawing of curtains, tassels, and knobs finally 
ssumes an oddly Egyptoid look, due doubtless to its combination 
f extreme richness of decoration with extreme toughness in the 
ttack on materials. 

In various other ways the work is a remarkably thoroughgoing 
emplar. The naive realism under which what the artist knows to 
¢ present is recorded as if he saw it (again like children’s foliage) 
oduces the lettering on the open pages of the Bible. This process, 
asically conceptual rather than visual, also means that the most 
portant parts should be drawn the largest. This is as reasonable 
n artistic principle as our usual requirement that size correspond 
9 appearances (for who shall say that the appearance of a thing is 
ore significant than its importance?), and it was systematically 
sed by Byzantine craftsmen of the highest skill and imagination. 
he only trouble with our primitive is that he superimposes it on 
isual elements—momentary gesture, wrinkled garments—which 
odern culture has made him feel equally necessary. But his equa- 
ion of size and value, combined with his inability to see the product 
or the process, has led him to begin with the head—obviously the 
ost important part—and to make it so large that he had no proper 
oom on his sheet for the rest of the body in proper proportion. 
e has therefore, with a “quaint” kink of the naivest ingenuity, 
ystematically reduced the relative size of each section of the body 
ntil a measurement of the lower legs by the head becomes comic. 
Our fashion for naive and rural art, being associated with our 
iv@pngings for the simple life and the ennoblement of the savage, has 
ictured it as a spontaneous expression of the unspoiled person’s 
re feelings. Actually, though, instance after instance has shown 


de, and vivid, rearrangements of something very different, the 
bmmercial product contemptuously mass-produced, simplified, and 
@ritten-down to the supposed slow minds of the poor and unedu- 
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cated. Thus broadsides turn into folk-ballads, Marlowe evokes th 
itinerant Faust players, the Douanier Rousseau utilizes cheap boo 
illustrations from romantic novels, and today the population hun 
the tunes of movies. The Georgia artist who produced this wo 
has obviously drawn on a studio photograph. This normal toke 
of his environment has accidentally furnished him with the mo 
Victorian of Victorian décors, once again the pompous, involve 
décor of the salon effectively designed for the preening of the clier 
in a temporary display. Over this, with intense piety, he has work¢ 
to produce a monumental labor of love, then encasing it, quit 
naturally, in its richly carved frame. The frame is the final token« 
this culture, in its machine-made ornament, our routine substitu 
for the traditional evocation of personal feeling through a 
Within, though, the feelings of a humble religious person of fifi 
years ago suddenly have their bent and capacity revealed to us wit 
a completeness that is fantastic and rare. 
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An Unpublished Letter of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan 


By Tuomas B. BRUMBAUGH 


‘ Thomas B. Brumbaugh, B.S. (State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania) 
“l ’43, A.M. (University of Iowa) °47, is Instructor in Fine Arts. He is an 
lie ardent collector of literary autographs, his chief interests being Walter 
rkel Savage Landor and William Ellery Leonard. 


quit 
en ( NE OF the major excitements of book and autograph collecting 
itu is reading dealers’ catalogues, usually well seasoned with at 


ampnce delighting and depressing items, say a Grolier binding, a Burns 

fifmanuscript, or an unrecorded Elizabethan play. The depression is 

wiggaused, of course, by one’s inability to own such things, but delight 
yn rare occasions results from daring to order something moder- 
ptely priced, and tersely described as, “Sheridan, R. B., autograph 
etter signed, R.B.S., mentions Drury Lane Theatre, April 6, no 
ear, 4 pages, 8vo.” 

While waiting for it to arrive, you keep hoping that it will have 
been sold, and you'll have your check returned, but one morning 
here is a manila envelope, and you find the questionable item in - 
pour hands, and reading through an almost undecipherable calligra- 
bhy, you suddenly realize that you have a vastly amusing and ex- 
iting bit of literature in your possession. 

Before this you had read and enjoyed The School for Scandal and 
been mildly enamored of Gainsborough’s portrait of Mrs. R. B. 
heridan, done in pink and gray-blue, but now, by means of this 
ragile sheet of paper, you develop an immediate passion for all 
hings eighteenth-century, and in a week’s time read an account of 

e theatre of the period, two Sheridan biographies, a history of the 
eign of George III, a volume of Garrick letters, a periodical article 
n Horace Walpole, and a pamphlet on portraits of the Sheridan 
amily. Finally, and this is essential, you reread The School for 
candal, discovering that it is almost as interesting and important 
s the letter which by this time you have found to be unpublished; 
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and being an authority on Sheridan, you proceed to write an article§: 
about the mysteries of “the letter,’’ which really speaks for itself, 
and preface it with a few remarks, and a note: 

Although this letter is undated, it would seem from internal evi. 
dence, almost certainly to have been written in 1809, the year off; 
the second burning of the Drury Lane Theatre. That building hadf 
been erected only fifteen years before at a cost of three hundred 
thousand pounds and was insured for only thirty-five hundred, yet 
for the sentimental Sheridan, the greatest losses were an organ 
which had belonged to Handel, a bust of the Prince of Wales by 
Nollekens, and the harpsichord at which Miss Linley (Mrs. R.B.S.) 
had been painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds as St. Cecilia. Quite inci. 
dentally, the fire meant Sheridan’s financial ruin, loss of favor withf”, 
the Prince Regent, and eventual waning of his political fortunes 
In this letter the most brilliant dramatist after Shakespeare and 
Moliére, writes a clever and cajoling note to the ‘“‘Most Perfidious” 
Jack Graham, whose business acumen was no doubt sorely needed 
at this time. The dubiously-titled Dr. Graham was then operating 
a successful mud bath establishment named the Temple of Hygeia, 
and surely this letter must have brought him around to Randall 
to discuss what was to be done about the matter of building a thir 
Drury. 

In 1811 the new building was opened, having been financed by 
conniving and erstwhile friends like Dr. Graham, and the secretan 
of Drury Lane, his brother-in-law, Charles Ward, who is mentioned 
in the letter. But Sheridan found himself barred from any interes 
in the new enterprise which he had once managed, and for his share 
in it, was given two thousand of a promised twenty-four thousangj. 
pounds. His last years were pathetic and miserable ones, plagued. 
with this and other money worries, and one of his last letters wag. 
written to the banker-poet Samuel Rogers, asking for a loan, and 
pleading, ‘They are going to put the carpets out of the window 
and break into Mrs. Sheridan’s room, and take me—for God’s sak@ 
let me see you.”” Later, Sheridan’s doctor was only just in time t4 
prevent a sheriff’s officer from arresting him on his death-bed an 
hauling him off to prison in his blankets. 

Sheridan’s personality is confusing and enigmatic, as his firs 
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iographer Moore pointed out just a few years after his death. He 
s the drunken spendthrift of Gillray’s cartoons, the handsome 

landy and the escort of the beauteous and talented Miss Linley of 
fhe Gainsborough portrait, an orator of the rank of Burke and 
itt, treasurer of the British Navy, and theatre manager, but espe- 
ially is he a playwright and the author of letters like the following, 
hich are now our only means of knowing him. 


Randalls 
Post Perfidious! Thursday April 6th 
In what hole in the center of the earth have you been hid? or in 
. [hat new impure fetters have you been spellbound? Never once at 
fich a crisis to have shewn yourself at headquarters !—everyone 

aying have you seen Jack Graham! I tried to stop the clamour by 
maritably suggesting that in a fit of despair at the fate of old Drury 
fgou had probably hung yourself on one of the oaks in your new 
lantation, while others less partial to you did not scruple to suspect 
at you had set fire to the Theatre with the view of selling the 
‘Bnber of the said trees for its rebuilding. but I declared I did not 
ink this likely. However you were actually on the point of being 
dvertised as a Deserter with a reward of fourpence for your appre- 
ension when I was fortunately enabled to assert that you had not 
fbandoned your allegiance, Having received from you a financial 
Ban for raising the supplies necessary for rebuilding the Theatre 
hich in order entirely to acquit you past neglect I fairly stated to 
¢a scheme so laboriously unintelligible, so ingeniously erronious 
dso extensively miscalculated that I could easily conceive that a 
an of figures like yourself must have shut himself up Day and 
ight under unceasing exertion before he could have produced any- 

hing so difficult to comprehend and so impossible to execute. Pur- 
‘Bing this friendly line, I soon appeased them. 
But if you mean really to be forgiven you must forthwith repair 
§ headquarters, now moved to this Place. 
Seriously I wish you would come and we will talk over yours and 
er Plans. You will only find Parke and Ward here and I shall 
ay till Tuesday next. S. is gone to the warm Salt Baths. 

Yours ever, 


R. B.S. 
[57] 











EDITORIAL 


It was probably Abraham Lincoln who told the story of the Mi 
sissippi steamboat whose whistle required such a head of steam tha 
when the whistle was blown the paddlewheels stopped turning an 
the boat drifted. At least every four years American politics, whic 
should be the motive power of the ship of state, diverts its steam [¢ 
to blowing raucous blasts on the whistle, while the ship may be ay ¢} 
the mercy of dangerous currents in both domestic and foreign affairfoon 
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The year of the national election could scarcely have fallen at #ron 
worse time than it has this quadrennium. The international situaus t 
tion is critical beyond anything in modern history. Moreover, whilfhowe 
Americans have become gradually aware that there are interrel@he | 
tions between this nation and the other nations of the world, thefhatio 
have the vaguest ideas of how this fact should affect our nationatate: 
and individual behavior. The American people generally, and the Th 
representatives in high public office specifically, accept with smuffhere 
satisfaction that since World War II we are the richest and mogfurtt 
powerful nation of the world, but there is no clear realization th@emo 
therefore new obligations and responsibilities devolve on us whidfold 
we shall ignore at our peril. Half our minds and half our energi@ively 
are not enough to devote to a public welfare which now must lfVe h 
defined as embracing the entire globe. Yet it is only too likely th 
more than half our minds and energies for the next months will| 
absorbed by the excursions and alarms of parties and candidates. fre ay 

But this is a critical time also in purely domestic affairs, if we cl We 
conceive of any affairs that are still purely domestic. We are in tiindic 
midst of the uneasiness of a postwar period, when all the unsolvd@ents. 
problems of the prewar decades, multiplied and aggravated byfkat, : 
long period of strain and stress, rise to haunt us. Problems of lab@abili 
and capital, of production and distribution, of race relations, @ the 
taxation—few of these are new problems, but all have been exalhe fin 
gerated by the tensions of the war years. Perhaps it is too much 
claim that we have wholeheartedly attempted to solve any of th 
problems. What have been heralded in one quarter as essays 
their solution have been denounced in another as invasions of t 
rights of free men and free enterprise. For months to come pub 
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problems crying for solution will be employed by parties and can- 
jidates, with cynical disregard for the public welfare, simply to 
Misfexcite the passions of the electorate as a means by which public office 
hafimay be won or kept. At no time perhaps since the Civil War have 
anihe American people faced so grave a peril of disunion as in this 
hidampaign year. 

cal’ It would be senseless to condemn our political system on the score 
€ Wf this periodic aberration. Most politically useful Americans have 
aif™een party men. Our parties have served us well, the majority party 
at @romulgating policy, and the minority party submitting it to rigor- 
itu™pus testing before it is allowed to become law. The alternation of 
vhilfower between the two great parties has worked out beneficently in 
rel@he long run. We are right in looking upon our politicians in the 
thefhational theatre as men who under favorable auspices may become 
ion@tatesmen. ; 

thefl The tragedy is that in the national theatre as on the local stage 
smighere are too many politicians for whom politics is an end in itself. 
mo@urthermore, party politics, which is an inherent constituent of 
| th@emocratic government, gives no guarantee that a statesman may 
whigfold office by statesmanship alone. Our statesmen must keep ac- 
srgi@ively in politics if they are to maintain themselves in public office. 
ist Ve have not always been hurt by this in the past. But an era of 
y th@larged responsibility in the shadow of world crisis has changed 
vill fhe rules of our national game of politics, whether our politicians 
tes. fre aware of it or not. 

ve (a We cannot postpone the election year, and we cannot call off the 
in titndidates. There have already been most disquieting develop- 
solv@ents, and omens for the future, when the campaign rises to fever 
1 byfat, are such as to make thoughtful observers fear for our national 
‘ lab@lability and our international influence. To abandon statesmanship 
ns, @ the new order for politics of the old order at this time might be 
. exae final calamity. 

uch i. te BB. 
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An Approach to the Teaching of Jesus 


A Review by Watiace M. ALston 
Wallace M. Alston, A.B. ’27, M.A. ’29, B.D. (Columbia Theological Sem. 


inary) °31, Th.D. (Union Theological Seminary in Virginia) ’43, D.D,@prite: 


(Hampden-Sydney College) °39, is pastor of the Druid Hills Presbyterian 
Church in Atlanta. He has published two volumes of sermons, of which th 
more recent collection is reviewed in this issue of the QUARTERLY. 


This little volume’ consists of the Quillian Lectures delivered at Emory Uni- 
versity in 1946. Ernest Cadman Colwell, who returned to his alma mater for 
the occasion, has been President of the University of Chicago since 1945. Prior 
to that he had served the University of Chicago as Assistant Professor in New 
Testament Literature, Associate Professor, Dean of the Divinity School, Dea 
of Faculties, and Vice President. For four years, 1926-1930, President Col- 
well was an Instructor in English and Bible at Emory. 

In the foreword to An Approach to the Teaching of Jesus, Colwell describe 
what he has written as “‘a very partial and lop-sided treatment of the teaching 
of Jesus.” The book is intended as an “approach” which will be effective “only 
if the reader turns to serious and continued study of the Gospels and of the 
supplementary material that critical scholarship has provided.” The purposimv 
of the author is stated clearly: “My desire in writing has been to make thi 
reality that I have seen in the historic Jesus vividly present today.” 

From the outset the reader’s attention is directed to the radical nature of 
Jesus’ teaching. His words “have the rugged fiber of the cypress tree and the 
jagged edge of the crosscut saw.’ Hyperbole, antithesis, and paradox mari 
his style. —The most appropriate of all adjectives for the sayings of Jesus i 
“gigantesque” (G. K. Chesterton’s descriptive). They are the sayings of 
giant—“freighted down with tremendous weight and loaded with explosiva 
power.” This rigorousness is ‘‘the natural grain of the wood.” Complete devo 
tion to the will of God colors all Jesus’ teaching and is responsible for th 
apparent extravagance of his language. His demands are radical, even though 
we try to press them into conventional molds. The major task confronting thf 
student of Jesus’ teaching is the identification and understanding of what di 
tinguishes him from the conventional and the commonplace. There are form 
elements of his teaching which are unconventional in modern terms. Thi 
teaching of Jesus was unsystematic, incidental and occasional, concrete, nat 
rative; it was preaching; and it contained audible silences. 

President Colwell makes a strong case for the originality of Jesus whil 
recognizing that the whole course of study in the last fifty years has beet 
against such a position. Three factors have obscured the originality of Jesus# 
the study and publication of nonbiblical Jewish literature from the period fol 
lowing the close of the Old Testament canon down through the period 0 
Jesus’ lifetime ; the study of the origin of the Gospels, of the gospel before tif 
Gospels, by the method known as “form criticism,” but more accurately called 
“social-historical method”; and the skeptical strain of thought which chara 
terizes much of the philosophy and the writing of history during the last o 


14n Approach to the Teaching of Jesus. By Ernest Cadman Colwell. Nashville, Abin 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1947. 128 pp. $1.25. 
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undred years. With each of these factors Colwell deals brilliantly. The 
rucifixion “is enough in itself to demonstrate a minimum of individuality in 
esus.” Moreover, the strength of his individuality is shown in the difficulty 
vith which scholars and students of his life and teaching have struggled to 
lassify him. In concluding his discussion of Jesus’ originality, the author 
writes : 


If there is an original element in the teaching of Jesus, it can be seen 
in the nature of the structure which Jesus built out of sayings old and 
new. The best clue to this structure is to be found in what he empha- 
sized. The study of any one of several foci will serve to make this plain. 
One could study what Jesus said about integrity or the inwardness of 
religion, or about God’s benevolence, or about humility, or about the 
primacy of the Kingdom. All these things he emphasized, and a study 
which went deeply into any one of them would be an adequate clue to 
the originality or individuality of Jesus’ teaching. 


The author’s treatment of the source and meaning of Jesus’ humility is for 
is reviewer one of the most interesting sections of the book. The source of 
humility in Jesus himself and in his teaching lies in the individual’s response 
yo God. The supreme tribute to Jesus’ own humility, Colwell holds, is that 
ho one can answer the question, “What did Jesus think of himself?” Jesus 
vas not concerned to make people know what he was, the reason being that he 
was almost completely dominated by the desire to make known to people what 

he will of God was and what God wanted done. The basis for his humility 
(vas that he thought less of himself than he thought of God. The God who is 
e source of Jesus’ humility is a God of grace, not God as the Righteous, the 
Moral, the Holy One. 

The author, in his treatment of the Kingdom, holds that Jesus shared the 
ommon Jewish world view, but that it was neither the focus of his thought 
dor the foundation of his faith. The eschatology of Jesus does not explain the 
igor of his teaching; rather, for him the essential sanction for righteousness is 
Mie nature of God. The Kingdom existed in two tenses in the mind of Jesus: 
ture—but present also. Colwell contends that “‘Jesus’ eschatology, or faith 
the Kingdom to come, was not rooted in some logical metaphysical necessity 
pr an end. It fed on the conviction that God was in history, working con- 
Jmructively. It had the wrong timetable, and the wrong program of installation, 
mut the right faith. . . . The Kingdom has a single tense today, and that 


The chief value of this little book is that it is provocative. The author’s 
j@ompetence is unquestioned. Moreover, he writes arrestingly, daring the mind 
) neglect what he is trying to say. Some of his conclusions in the treatment of 
sus’ humility and of the Kingdom are open to question, so far as this reviewer 
concerned—but President Colwell would probably be the first to insist upon 
is. It would be difficult to find a small book more worthy of careful reading. 





Break Up the Night 


A Review by WatTER Epwarpv McNair 


W alter Edward McNair, A.B. (Davidson College) ’33, Instructor in Englis 
is an elder in Dr. Alston’s church and teacher of the Men’s Bible Class. 


Break Up the Night! is a volume of seventeen sermons growing out of th 
busy ministry of the pastor of a large, aggressive city church, sermons whi 
a preacher felt called upon to deliver to his own congregation as he sought { 
be their pastor and spiritual guide among the conflicting currents of conten 
porary life. Now, published in book form, they constitute a source of inspi 
tion and challenge to anyone who may read them. Contrary to some sermon 
literature, these discourses are not involved or technical in their approa 
They are written primarily for laymen and are in an informal, highly p 
sonal, conversational style which is inescapably clear and effective. 

Against a rich and varied Scriptural background, illuminated by illus 
tions not only from contemporary experience but also from a wide selection | 
literature, Dr. Alston deals with verities which are timely and timeless in the 
importance and interest. In one chapter entitled “Ships for Tarshish,” 
focuses attention on the lamentable tendency of the many who attempt to eval 
responsibility; in another chapter, ““The Shadow of a Man,” he goes to ¢] 
heart of the significance of one’s personal influence for good or evil; in st 
another, ‘““The Conquest of an Un-Christlike Contentment,” he deals telli 
blows at the complacent attitude of so many church members. Indifferend 
defeatism, satisfaction with “second-hand religion,” the importance of hai 
in the religious life, the conquest of an environment hostile to Christi 
growth, a technique for a new convert to apply in beginning the Christian lif 
the fear of death—these are some of the topics which are treated with de 
insight and fearless courage. However, the author is not content with mert 
probing and laying bare deficiencies in man’s moral and spiritual compositiog§; 
Having placed his finger on the weak spots, he consistently goes on to suggt™ 
a remedy which can unfailingly be discovered in or implied from Scripture. 

Indeed, Break Up the Night! with one of its principal emphases being 
commonsense, helpful approach to vexing problems, might be called a volur 
in applied Christianity; yet the concern for the practical is never allowed 
obscure the spiritual import of each chapter. God in Christ is the motivati 
force behind every idea, every challenge, every solution presented. In t 
chapter entitled “The Inevitable Christ,” the author most aptly and adequatd 
sets forth the emphasis which is central in his whole book: 


When you begin honestly, sincerely, and earnestly to try to find reason- 
able and satisfying answers to ultimate questions, you are going to find 


yourself once more face to face with Jesus. You may disavow His Church,® - 


you may refuse to call yourself a Christian, you may close all the windows 
and doors of your intellectual life against Him—but He will come, the 
doors being shut—nevertheless! How do I know that? Because His 
answers are the only answers that can stand up to the facts of life as they 
are. They are the only answers that have weathered and can weather 


1Break Up the Night! By Wallace McPherson Alston. Richmond, John Knox Pr¢ 
1947. 158 pp. $2.00. 
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the test of time and still command respect and acceptance by rich and 
poor, literate and illiterate, Oriental and Occidental alike. And they 
are the only answers simple enough, profound enough, reasonable enough, 
and satisfying enough to bring peace, courage, faith, and joy. If you try 
to think about life’s meaning, I dare you to avoid an encounter with the 
Inevitable Christ! 


With this Inevitable Christ and His claims on men, Dr. Alston repeatedly 
d unerringly confronts his reader. Break Up the Night! will not make one 
mfortable, but it will make one think—think about truths that really matter. 





Until Now 


A Review by ANNE Hart EQuen 


Manne Hart Equen, A.B. (Agnes Scott) ’21, a graduate student in the Depart- 
ment of English, is the wife of Murdock Equen, M.D.’16. Maybelle Jones 
Dewey, A.B. (Wesleyan) ’08, is known also to Emory folk as the wife of 
Professor M. H. Dewey. 


iMntil Now, just off the press, is a brief history of the Emory University Hos- 
tal and School of Nursing. Mrs. Dewey, for many years an ardent worker 
hail the Golden Cross, the Methodist Church’s charity organization, was well- 

i@alified to compile such a book. She was asked by nurses, over and over again, 


write a narrative history, not merely tables of statistics, of the Hospital 
@om its beginning up until the present time. The fact was emphasized that 
“Here was no published record from which nurses coming to the School might 
in an appreciation of the colorful background of the institution whose begin- 
“ing dates from the chartering of Wesley Memorial Hospital in 1904. She 
-Mdertook the assignment and for two years worked zealously at her task. 
She was thoroughly familiar with the good work done by the Golden Cross, 
organization maintained by joint action of the Methodist Church and the 
‘Bospital. Since Emory University Hospital has no charity endowment, the 
Molden Cross supplies this need. As secretary of this group for years, she got 
¢ feel of the Hospital and became enmeshed in its problems. 
“§ Upon a great fund of first-hand information, got from close association with 
¢ Hospital, Mrs. Dewey has superimposed a wealth of knowledge gleaned 
pm magazine articles, newspapers, and church periodicals. The main sources 
im this additional information were The Wesleyan Christian Advocate, The 
ristian Advocate (Nashville), The Daily Advocate, and The Southern 
hristian Advocate. Many facts were gathered from the files of Emory Uni- 
sity, from the Atlanta Constitution, the Atlanta Journal, and Alumnae 
ightingale, as well as from scrapbooks of the early days. 
‘BHer book begins with the story of the struggles of the Methodists to found 
d maintain an uptown institutional church; continues with the opening of 


mntil Now: A Brief History of Emory University Hospital and School of Nursing. 
Maybelle Jones Dewey. Emory University, Georgia, Banner Press, 1947. 235 pp. 
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the doors of Wesley Memorial Hospital in the “Calico House” and its ea 
experiences there; and comes to a climax with the founding of Emory Univg 
sity and the establishment of the present Hospital on the Emory campus. 

It is the story of the Candler brothers—Asa, the capitalist, Warren, t 
Methodist bishop, and their sister, Florence Candler Harris, a former sche 
teacher, who did so much for student nurses and the whole nursing staff 
Emory. It was the late Asa Griggs Candler who furnished the money 
build the Hospital where it now stands. Above all it is the story of a faith th 
in a mere forty-three years built a great institution of healing and teaching a 
caring for the sick. 

Mrs. Dewey treats of the Woman’s Auxiliary, telling of the part it | 
played and will continue to play in Emory’s development. Other chapters 
devoted to the givers of munificent gifts, Emory University Hospital’s preseg 
day sponsors and benefactors, under whose wise and loving guidance this gr¢ 
Southern institution will move on to an even greater destiny. 

Until Now is a job well done. One is pleased with its evidences of pai 
taking research and careful organization. Mrs. Dewey has used clear jué 
ment, discretion, and complete accuracy in handling details, and the story 
told in a warm, intimate style. This happy combination is not often found 
this sort of writing. 
































EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


The School of Business Administration 


The School of Business Administration offers to stu- 
dents who have completed two years of college work, 
a two-year program leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Business Administration. Enrollment is limited to 
approximately two hundred students. The curriculum 
is largely prescribed, since paramount importance is 
attached to giving the graduate a general business per- 
spective and a thorough understanding of business fun- 
damentals. Emphasis is placed on the acquisition of a 
basic understanding of principles which are common to 
all business procedures and without which intelligent 
direction of business enterprise cannot be undertaken 
today. 

The plan of studies in the School of Business Admin- 
istration is consistent with Emory University’s liberal 
arts tradition. It is the purpose of.the School to provide 
business education which is vocational in a professional 
rather than a technical sense. The work is considered 
as a preparation for a career in business; it is not re- 
garded as a substitute for actual business experience. 
Instruction is not directed toward the development of 
routine skills or particular occupations. Rather, the goal 
of the School is to produce graduates who are teachable 
and adaptable, to equip them with knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the basic principles of business and hu- 
man relations, and to train them in the use of the tools 
of analysis which are necessary to the exercise of sound 
business judgment. The School of Business Administra- 
tion aspires to provide its graduates with a practical 
foundation which will enable them not only to succeed in 
business but also to assume positions of responsibility 
and service in the community and society of which they 
are a part. 
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A statement prepared by 
the Dean of the School of Business Administration 


























